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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


A Dessert creation by the National Biscuit Company. Like fairy sandwiches in their airy 


lightness —like a poem in their charming delicacy. Composed of two thin 
strips of indescribable goodness above and below a luscious cream of 
either Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. Truly a harmonizing accom- 


paniment for any ice or beverage 


SUGGESTIONS 


Q With Lemon Ice or Grape Fruit Sherbet, 


serve Lemon Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


Q With Café Frappé or Marmalade, 
serve Orange Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


Q With any kind of Cream or Frozen Fruit, with Coffee, 


or Tea, serve Nabisco Sugar Wafers in the flavors 
of your choice 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ITT LE Mercy Elder sat at 
{L} her father’s elbow on the 
front seat of the Conestoga 
wagon, her fat legs dangling over 
the edge, her brown eyes watch- 
ing the faint gray blur a mile 


ahead, the dust-cloud of the 
Thatcher caravan. 
Five long weeks ago the 


Thatchers and the Elders had 
left New Ipswich together, part 
of a great emigrant detachment 
which had started out to take up 
new lands in the far West—Ohio, 
Indiana, and even Illinois. 
‘These were the days of 1829, 
when the great Cumberland road, 


up endless slopes laced in 
shadow, balmy with wet 
wild grape. 

Always the beautiful 
woods went with the emi- 
grants, till Mercy felt that 
the trees must be going 
West to take up claims, 
too. Shoulder to shoulder 
they marched along, their 
brown roots keeping step, 
toeing in, toeing out, 
their stiff elbows crooked, 
their green heads tossing 
high. And behind trooped 
the little-boy saplings and 
the little-girl saplings, the 
birches in white stockings 
and the willows in frilled, 
fluffy petticoats; and the 
baby ground - pines blun- 
dering along, tripping over 
their own fat little feet; 
and the hazel brush and 
the dogwood and the poke- 
berry, all red stalk and 
crumpled milky blossom. 

‘‘Wake up, little dangh- 
ter!’’ Mr. Elder pulled 
her nodding brown head 
against his shoulder and 
gave her a mighty kiss. 
Merey blinked violently, 
then seized her green beac 
sampler bag and set to 
work again, for they had 
stopped the horses on a 
long rise for a half-hour’s 
rest, and now she could set 
her careful stitches with- 
out danger of mistake. 

The mother and father 
were justly proud of their 


little daughter’s needle- 
work. There was an 


alphabet sampler, worked 
in cross-stitch, with 
MERCY JANE ELDER 
BORN DECEMBER 12, 1821 
embroidered in the midst 
of the staid wreath of 










so many 
years in building, ran like a great gray ribbon, 
threading valley and prairie and hill, past swift | then plunged away down-hill, 
brown rivers, through twilight beech woods, 





father, climbing into the wagon again. 
**Just Thatcher luck. 


them down this hill.’’ 


down the long slope. 


THE THATCHERL LUCK 
= KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN. 


up, so it’ll carry till night,’’ said her | husband teased 
| forebodings. 

We’ll drive a/| 
good way behind, so’s not to hurry | that’s all,’’ 
j all stowed cozily in their wagon bunks, 
The Conestoga wagon lumbered on | and the camp-fires had faded to drifted 
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her a bit for her@é 


**You’ re afraid of the Thatcher luck, 
he said, when they were 





rosy ash. ‘‘But I’ll go and see. It will do no 


Suddenly the wagon ahead tipped sidewise, | harm.’’ 


pitching at thundering speed. 


ORAWN BY W. D. STEVENS. 
“| THOUGHT PERHAPS YOU'D LIKE TO MEET HIM—AS LONG AS YOU KNEW HIS GREAT-GRANDFATHER.” 


capitals. There was a 
mournful weeping willow, 
green upon 
mysterious purple square, bearing a dark brown 
animal and a white animal, representing the 
lion and the lamb of the millennium, side by 
side. Tommy Thatcher vowed he could not 
tell lion from lamb until the indignant Mercy 
pointed out the difference in color. There was 
a Garden of Eden, with blue roses and saffron 
leaves and a bright green snake. There was a 
fruit sampler, with cherry-colored apples shoul- 
dering blue grapes twice their size. Mercy 
studied each piece with serious pride. How 
beautiful they would look on the walls of the 
new cabin! 

‘*Thatcher’s last cart must have broken 
down,’’ said Father Elder, shading his eyes 
with his hand, ‘‘else they’d be starting on again 
by now. We’ll drive up close and see, daughter. 
This will be their fifth breakdown since we 
started,’’ he went on, gravely. ‘‘It’s Thatcher 
luck.’’ 

Merey pondered. Luck was a word which 
ought to mean something very pleasant, but 
Thatcher luck was a thing to be shunned. The 


Thatcher cows had poisoned themselves on | 


some strange herb the year before ; the Thatcher 


barn had been burned that spring; the Thatcher | 


corn-crop had been ruined by a mysterious smut 
for two years past. 


It was too bad, thought little Mercy Jane. | 


And Thomas Thatcher was such a nice boy, 


too, if he did have freckles, and make sport of | 


her samplers, and terrify her with Indian war- 
whoops now and then. 
“*They broke the axle, but we’ve spliced it 


sky-blue canvas. There was a/| 





broken again ; 
on three wheels at the heels of the frightened 
team. 

Father urged his horses alongside as the 
driver finally brought the team to a standstill. 


laughter. 


front of the cart. 
had slid down over the front board, and out 


yellow. Merey laughed, too, in spite of poor 
Mr. Thatcher’s dismayed face. 

‘*It?s Thatcher luck, that’s all,’’ he said, 
grimly. 


grove, close by a gay brown stream. 
alone was not merry. She was worrying about | 
her chairs, those precious chairs which had 
been her wedding gift from her father, the only 
good furniture which she was trying to carry 
into the wilderness. 





|lyre-shaped backs, quaintly inlaid in 
bunches of forget-me-nots and roses; their 


glittering frames and their velvety rush seats 
were the pride of her heart. 


There was no room at all for the chairs in 


bumping and | 
The axle had | hesitated, then caught her up and scrambled, 


the wagon swayed and bounced | laughing 


He jumped out, then stopped, with a shout of | the wagon steps. 


A huge basket of eggs had been set in the | Open, 
In the wild run the basket | and 


** Please, father!’’ Mercy implored. He 





, out of the wagon. He picked his 
way softly round the sleeping camp to the 
| Thatcher cart. Then he stopped short. ‘‘Merey 
Jane! Look there, now!’’ 

The chairs were swung by light ropes beside 
Their woodwork was care- 
fully wrapped, but the seats were left open. 
alas! to other things besides the sun 
air. There stood two of Thatcher’s 
horses, gnawing for dear life at those sacred 


popped the eggs, pelting the horses with sticky | rush seats! 


**Hi! Get out!’’ Mr. Elder dropped Mercy 


| and charged at the animals. 


| 


The horses stampeded at a wild gallop. The 
| Thatchers, roused by the uproar, tumbled 
Mr. Thatcher, 


They camped that night in a beautiful pine | distractedly from their bunks. 
Mrs. Elder | blinking and disheveled, examined the ruined 


| 


They were of rosewood, slender-legged, with 
stiff | ever sit in them again! 


chairs without a word. 
‘*They can’t ever be mended without you 
| take them back East again,’’ he said, finally. 
Merey and the small Thomas clutched each | 
|other’s hands, wide-eyed at the tragedy. 
Mother’s beautiful chairs! So nobody would 
“*Tt’s Thatcher luck !’’ 


Somehow, in the years afterward, as Mercy | 


| looked back at her life, it seemed to her jufSt a | 


the Elder Conestoga, so Mrs. Thatcher, seeing | her young girlhood. 


the predicament, had promptly offered to swing | 


/them behind her own wagon. 

‘‘If the legs are well wrapped, 
safe,’’ she had urged. And Mrs. Elder had 
accepted the offer gratefully. But to-night she 
was suddenly distressed for them, and her 





they’ll go | first child was born on the North 





larger picture of that long, strange journey of | 
There were always the 
woods and the rivers that she loved, for the 
families moved ever westward, until Mercy’s 
Platte, and | 
Mercy Jane, third, her granddaughter, opened | 
her brown eyes in Seattle. 


But the road was steep and long; and bravely 












| school, 





as she might start out in the 
morning, there were nights when 
she caught herself whispering, 
sometimes sadly, sometimes in 
shamefaced fun, ‘‘Thatcher 
luck !’’ 
For she had married little 
Tommy Thatcher, freckles and 
teasing and all; and a tender 
husband he was to her. There 
were many beautiful experiences 
for both of them’ along that 
winding road; but there were 
losses, too, and heavy sorrows. 
They had three sons, Thomas 
and James Elder and Jonathan ; 
and Thomas the father was a boy again with 
his tall comrades, and Mercy reigned a queen. 
But James went to Texas, and died there of 
the yellow fever, and Jonathan was lost at sea 





the year the house was 
burned. Thomas, the 
baby, alone was spared to 
them. 


the 
in the terri- 
tory, so all his patients 
could tell you. And he 
slept in his saddle, and ate 
standing, and fought sick- 
ness and death as gallantly 
as any knight in armor. 
At thirty-five he died, and 
his motherless children 
came home to their Grand- 
mother Mercy. 

Then came Merecy’s Indi- 
an summer. There were 


He became a doctor, 
finest doctor 


Bob and Tommy and 
Stephen and Ned, every 
one of them bright and 


jolly and clever and dear; 
yet a little dearer than 
them all was Merey 
Jane, the eldest—‘‘ Mercy 
Third,”’ they all called 
her, for by a rare coinci- 
dence her young mother’s 
name had been Mercy, too. 
And now ‘‘Merey First’’ 
had the daughter she had 
longed for all her days, 
and her heart was full to 
the brim. 

Merey Third was a 
brown slip of a girl, who 
sang as she breathed, all 
the time, everywhere. The 
music rippled out of her 
like molasses out of the 
brown jug, so grandfather 
declared. She was music 
from the crown of her 
curly bronze head to the 
arch of her little foot. 

She sang at the Friday 
exhibitions and the 
Sunday-school entertain- 
ments from the time she 
was big enough to stand 
on a table with grandfather 
steadying his treasure by 
a firm grip of her littie 
petticoats behind. When she was sixteen the 
Presbyterian Church in Seattle offered her six 
dollars a Sunday to be their contralto. 

That was man’s wages, she declared proudly. 
And man’s wages were sorely needed on the 
little ranch, where there were so many mouths 
to fill. So grandfather drove her in the seven 
miles each Sunday for nearly two years. 

The six dollars went a good way; so did 
grandmother’s fancy knitting, and the music 
lessons Merey gave out of high-school hours. 
Grandfather and the boys worked like Trojans, 
to be sure; but grandfather was seventy-three, 
and the oldest boy was seventeen. There came 
a caterpillar year, and then a distemper which 
took nearly all their cattle. The road was 
growing steep and dark to grandmother’s eyes 
when a new turn came. 

Among the audience one morning sat a sweet- 
looking elderly woman, who listened to Mercy 
Third’s little solo with an eager face. After- 
ward she stood talking quietly in the vestibule 
with Mrs. Emory, the pastor’s wife. Mercy 
Third, on her wey out, caught the stranger’s 
kindly glance, and smiled back at her, not 
knowing why. 

The two women drove out to the ranch the 
next day, and spent a long afternoon with 
Mercy. 

Mercy Third, tired out from a long day at 
sat in the kitchen over a bowlful of 
mush and milk, and wondered impatiently 
what the visitors could want. 

She needed grandmother dreadfully. She 
wanted some advice on making over the sleeves 
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of her pink challis ; then three of the schoolboys 
had invited her to the next high-school 
‘*social,’’ and grandmother would have to help 
decide which one it should be. It did seem as 
if they would never go. 

But the visitors drove away at last. 
mother went to the gate with them. 
slowly back up the path. 

She came straight to Merey Third, and laid 
her hands on her shoulders. Her long skirts 
had brushed heavily against the garden borders 
as she passed. To the end of her days the 
smell of bruised mint will bring a quiver to 
Merey Third’s heart. 

‘*My daughter,’’ she said, very softly, ‘‘this 
visitor was a Mrs. Kimball, from Boston. She 
heard you sing yesterday, and she asked Mrs. 
Emory about you. Mrs. Emory knows who 
sheis. I used to know her grandfather myself, 
old Deacon Kimball. She wants to take you 
East with her for three years, and give you 
your musical education, and I have promised 
that you shall go.’’ 

And for all Merey Third’s remorseful pro- 
tests, for all the wails of the boys and grand- 
father’s puzzled remonstrances, grandmother 
carried the day. Mercy Third, sore-hearted 
at the thought of leaving them all, yet 
bewildered at the delight of the fairy years 
opening before her, packed her little frocks and 
went away. 

Grandmother’s shoulders were rigid, her 
brown eyes undimmed, when she stood at 
the gate to wave good-by to her darling; but 
her step grew shorter and her voice lost its 
high courage as the months went by. Three 
years would be so long! And Merey would 
learn many things. What if she learned to 
forget ? : 

But Merey Third did not forget. Every 
Friday grandmother sat for a long hour dream- 
ing over her fat letter. Never a miail did 
Merey miss, and the letters never grew strange 
or distant. She was always grandmother’s 
girl. 

When two years had passed Mercy Third 
came home for a summer. The boys stood a 
little in awe of this stately, dark girl, so unlike 
the romping sister who had gone away; but 
grandfather and grandmother saw no change. 
The pink came back to Mercy’s cheeks ; grand- 
father’s shoulders straightened, and he took to 
whistling about his work again. 

But one summer morning Mercy Third slipped 
into the dairy with grandmother and shut the 
door. 

‘*The boys are always bouncing in if I try 
to talk to you anywhere else,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing shyly. She gripped a crumpled letter in 
one hand. There were crimson spots in her 
round cheeks; she would not meet her grand- 
mother’s eyes. 

‘*You remember my writing to you of Mr. 
Stephen Kimball, Mrs. Kimball’s nephew, and 
how nice he was to me last winter? Well, he’s 
going to be in San Francisco on business, and 
he says he would like to run up here for a day 
or so—if you don’t mind. I thought perhaps 
you’d like to meet him—as long as you knew 
his great-grandfather so well it might be inter- 
esting.’ 

‘*Yes, dear, I think it would—be interest- 
ing.’’ Grandmother molded the great golden 
roll of butter with steady hands, but the 
morning-glories at the window ran rose and 
green and violet through a misty haze. ‘‘Tell 
him that we will be very glad to see him—as 
long as I knew his great-grandfather.’’ 

Her brave mouth trembled, but her eyes 
smiled as Merey Third ran away, scarlet. 

‘*A little run up from San Francisco! Six 
hundred miles—because we knew his great- 
grandfather! And I’d thought after all this 
parting maybe I could keep the child a year or 
so. But—Thatcher luck !’’ 

Young Stephen Kimball came, and grand- 
mother, with her heart steeled to hate this 
robber, surrendered in the hour. All her 
defenses went down before the frank humil- 
ity and the quiet honor of the young man 
who came to lay his hopes and plans before 
her. 

“*T can’t see how that young fellow pleased 
you so quick, Mercey,’’ said Grandfather 
Thatcher, afterward. ‘‘I’d have thought 
you’d wanted to take your time and think 
him over. Aren’t you afraid of the Thatcher 
luck ?”” 

Grandmother stood in the tiny lean-to store- 
room, looking at the precious wrecks of chairs 
for the thousandth time. They had never been 
used since they stood in the prim, dark New 
Ipswich parlor, sixty years ago; but she had 
carried them with her, from Illinois to Dakota, 
from Dakota to Colorado, from Colorado to 
Washington, pitiful bandaged treasures, too 
dear to cast away. 

‘**T was wishing we could give Merey Third 
some kind of a settin’ out,’’ she said, absently. 
‘‘T had such pretty things myself! But then 
—the Thatcher luck! Why, father,’’— she 
looked up eat him, tenderly roguish,—‘‘don’t 
you know the Thatcher luck works the other 
way, always, when it comes to husbands ?’’ 

Grandfather leaned down and kissed her 
lightly. ‘*‘And wives, too, I reckon,’’ he said, 
under his breath. 

Mercy went back East in September. There 
was no engagement, she insisted to grand- 


Grand- 
She came 











mother, with downcast eyes. She was not 
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sure of herself yet. But late in the winter 
came the word that grandmother knew already ; 
and through that long, golden spring grand- 
mother lived her own girlhood once more in 
the shy, rapturous letters from her girl. 

They were to be married at grandmother’s in 
July ; but in June came a message which sick- 
ened their hearts. Mr. Kimball’s mother was 
ill, too ill to travel. It would break her heart 
not to see her only child married. So they had 
concluded to have the ceremony in the East, 
then come for their visit with grandmother in 
the autumn. 

The boys raged and raved; grandfather sat 
piteously white and shaken; and grandmother 
spoke out, for almost the first time in all her 
patient life. 

“It?s my only daughter, too, that’s being 
married away from me!’’ she said, with set 
lips. And in her heart she added, ‘‘ Thatcher 
luck !’? 

Well, it would do no good to wail. One 
thing was certain: if Merey Third could not 
come home to be married, that home must send 
a gift which should show its love and loyalty 
to the uttermost. Merey was to be wedded 
among strangers; not one of her own blood | 
could be with her. But her own must not fail | 
to show the love that was hers, so far as a gift 
eould reveal. 

A gift! And Bob, grandmother’s right-hand 
man, was working his way through Stanford, 
and Tommy was earning his last high-school 
year on shares, and Steve and Ned were just 
up from scarlet fever! 

‘* But it’s got to come this time,’’ said 
grandmother, grimly, ‘‘Thatcher luck or no! 
My girl shall have a present that she can be 
proud of, even before all the things his people 
will be sure to give her. But how to get it, 





when I haven’t a penny! If I just had some | 
of the linen mother wove for my settin’ out, or | to get his living in Greenhill village, although 


a counterpane, or a table- 
cloth, even.’’ | 
She dragged her piece- 
bags from the closet and | 
looked them over, roll 
by roll. There were 
scraps of brocade, thick 
as leather, from grand- ~ 
father’s waistcoats of 
far-gone days ; therewere 
bits of real lace and 
filmy odds and ends from 
the days when, as a child, 
Mercy Third’s father had 
worn muslin slips and 
wrought caps ; there were 
ribbons and velvets and 
fringe. And there was 
not enough of any one 
scrap of finery to make 
so much as a _ pin- 

cushion. 

Grandmother was put- 
ting the last bag away in 
despair when her eye 


caught a tight little roll fallen to one side. She | After using his eyes and ears a while, as | 
|the paper had suggested, but to no avail, he 


opened it. Her brown, clear eyes softened. 
There lay the samplers which she had sewed 
in her childhood and young girlhood—the 
alphabet, the Garden of Eden, the millennium, 
the fruits, the weeping willow. She laid them 
to her cheek with a little quivering sigh. 

‘*Mother,’’ grandfather’s voice sounded from 
below, ‘‘come down a minute! I’ve been 
thinkin’ about Mercy’s. present,’? he went on, 
half-shyly, as she followed him to the lean-to, 
“and I know how much you’ve always lotted 
on ’em, mother; but we can’t afford to have 
”em fixed up ourselves, and it seems like maybe 
they’d be the highest we could come to a real 
present. Look, I’ve rubbed ’em up a little. 
Seems to me they’re handsomer than any they 
have in Seattle.’’ 










HE WOULD LIKE TO WRITE FOR 
THE PAPER. 


calling here who collects old furniture, and he 
said that they were the finest examples of old 
Dutch marquetry that he had ever seen, and that 
he wished he had the chance to pay five hundred 
dollars for them. Of course five thousand would 
never buy them; butit’s a very splendid, luxurious 
feeling to know that my own people gave me the 
finest as well as the dearest present that came to 
me on my wedding-day. 


‘“‘We sent four, didn’t we?’’ said grand- 
father, meditatively. ‘‘That leaves four more. 
Mother, if you saw your way clear,—we’d keep 
one of ’em, of course,—but the money would 
go a long way.”’ 

‘*There’s one chair for each of the boys, 
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father. We'll let them decide whether they’ll 
| keep them or use them for their schooling.’’ 
Grandmother folded the precious sheets with a 
long sigh. 
“T don’t want to plan about that just yet,’’ 
| she went on. ‘‘I’m too thankful to know that 
| Mercy has those four to care about anything 
else. We’ve beat the Thatcher luck at last.’’ 
**?Pears to me you’re more worked up over 
Merey’s chairs than over Mercy’s husband,’’ 
chuckled grandfather. 
| ‘‘I told you once before that the Thatcher 
|luck went by contraries when it came to 


| husbands,’’ said grandmother, severely. 
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NOTICE. 
dollar to the person who furnishes the most inter- 
esting item of local news for our next issue. Here 
is an opportunity for some of our young readers 
to use their eyes and ears to advantage, and to 
gain skill in writing. If results seem to justify it, 
this offer may be repeated from week to week. 
All contributions must be sent in by Wednesday 
noon. 


a 


HIS announcement 
Banner greatly interested one young 


reader. Johnnie Meloon fancied that he | 
would like to write for the paper, and he was | 


sure that he would like the dollar. Here 
would be another odd job, and odd jobs were 
Johnnie’s specialty. 

By their aid he had been able for some time 


he was not yet fifteen years old, 
and small for his age, and so far 
as he knew, was without a relative 
in the world. 

Johnnie had usually accomplished 
whatever he undertook, and he 
made up his mind at once that the 
prize should come to him. 

But as the week went by he 

~ grew much less confident of success. 
He began to think that there was 
truth in a remark he had heard 
to the effect that Greenhill was a 
pretty ‘‘slow’’ town, and he won- 
dered how Mr. Studley, the editor, 
x managed to fill the paper every 
~ week. Certainly there had not 
been, to his knowledge, a single 
happening worth writing about. 

On Tuesday evening, after he 
had finished his chores at the 
Widow Hardy’s, where he was 
working for his board, Johnnie 
went out into the village on one 
last hunt after an item. 


wandered down to the railroad-station, thinking 
that perhaps Tolan, the good-natured agent, 
might have a bit of news in his possession. 


As he went along he imagined a wreck on | 


the road, of which he should be an eye- 
witness. 
That would be something worth writing up, 


| and he thought that he could do it effectively. 
Johnnie found no one at the station, but he | 


lingered a little to look about. He was always 


greatly interested in railroad matters; and, | 
indeed, railroading, and not newspaper report- , 


ing, was what he really looked forward to as 
his career. 

From a siding a huge freight-car loomed up 
in the moonlight, and with his usual curiosity 


Grandmother took the precious chair frames | Johnnie went up to it, 


and turned them about in silence. Grand- | hoping to make out some- 


father had polished them till they gleamed like 
jet. The stiff, tiny nosegays stood out bright 
and clear. 

“If only we had some stuff for seats,’ he 
went on. ‘‘You don’t s’pose there’s enough 
silk from one of my old vests, maybe—or could 
you cut up my weddin’ coat? P’r’aps you 
could piece it. Why, mother!’’ 

For grandmother had laid the millennium on 
the square seat frame; and the millennium 
fitted very well. 


father,’’ she said, with a laugh that was half 
a sob. 





Its deep tones harmonized as | tainly in a position to write 
if woven to match with the age-darkened wood. | up, but for reasons of his 
‘‘Merey Third shall have her settin’ out, | own he was not anxious to 


‘*We’ll be at the Thatcher luck yet.’? | 


And Mercy Third herself ? 


Grandmother read the letter which came to | in upon him more and more 
acknowledge those precious chairs five times | that the story must be told. 
It was worn | Owing to the circumstances 
in all its creases before she could persuade |of his life, the boy had 


the first day and four the next. 


herself to do without it long enough to send it 


thing of the story of its 
wanderings from the letter- 
ing on its side. 

Some two hours later, 
when Johnnie crept unob- 
served into his little room 
over the Widow Hardy’s 
shed, there had been an 
accident which he was cer- 


make use of the opportunity. = 
As he lay trembling in his 
bed, however, it was borne 


developed a very keen eye for ‘‘the main 


The Banner offers a prize of one | 


in the Greenhill | 





THE EDITOR LOOKED UP SOMEWHAT 
CROSSLY. 


@¢ 
slipped away from his companions and hurried 
to the office of the Greenhill Banner. 

The editor looked up somewhat crossly from 
his desk as Johnnie entered, but the scowl on 
| his face seemed to be connected with certain 
long, printed slips that he was reading, 
pencil in hand, rather than directed at his 
visitor. 

**Well, young man, what can I do for you?”’ 
he asked. 

Johnnie, bethinking himself to take off 
his hat, advanced and offered two or three 
sheets of paper, on which was written the 
following: 


A big freight-car got away from the station 
Tuesday night, and John Meloon was the fellow 
that started it. Meloon did not go to do it, but 
he had no business fooling with the brake. He 
was thinking it would be fine to be a brakeman, 
riding along in the moonlight, and he got up on 
the car and gave a little twist on the brake, mean- 
ing no harm at all, and of a sudden like the car 
was on the move. , 
| Then he tried to work the brake for to stop it, 
but something went wrong, and first thing he 
knew the car was on the track and going along 
like it had an engine in front of it. It is mostly 
down grade betwixt Greenhill and Dunstan, and 
Meloon says to himself he was sure in for a ride. 
The car kept going faster and faster, and Meloon’s 
head began to turn round and round, and he had 
to lie down flat on the car to keep from falling 
off. He felt lonesome up there, and he had many 
thoughts. A man was nearly being run over at 
the crossing by Frost’s woods, but he struck his 
horse d with a whip, and got out of the way 
just in time. He was on a pedler cart, and some 
of his things spilled off. People ought to look 
sharp when they are crossing the -track by 
night. 

Pretty soon there was a whistle, and it was the 
freight starting out from Dunstan. When Meloon 
heard that, he was sure sorry that he had got on to 
the car at all. 

Then the headfight came in sight, and there was 
likely going to be a smash-up if it hadn’t been that 
the car began to slow down for the reason that it 
| had got on to the level grade. Soon it stopped 
entirely, and Meloon got off and ran along the 
track a-waving of his hands. Before he had gone 
far he sees that the train had stopped, too, and 
then he ran into some bushes abreast of the track, 
and so into the road, and home as fast as his legs 
would take him. 
| If somebody wants to know why didn’t Meloon 
| go and tell the men on the freight how it happened, 
| Meloon says he was afraid they would be wild, 
| and it is no good to talk to men before they get 
| cooled off. But Meloon is not afraid to tell what 
| he did, and he expects to stand the blame. 





Mr. Studley’s face had shown some surprise 
| as he glanced over the communication. 

‘*So that is how it happened, is it ?’’ he said. 
**T had heard something about fhis before. In 
| fact, your little escapade created quite an excite- 
| ment in some tuarters. 

‘Did you bring this in to be printed ?’’ he 
continued, rather seriously, although there was 
an odd twinkle in his eye. 

“* Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘l’m willing to print it, 
of course, but to tell you the 
truth, I’m afraid you will 
find yourself in a little 
trouble with the railroad 
people when they learn the 
facts. Here is something 
that may interest you.’’ Mr. 
, Studley, selecting a slip of 
paper from several that were 
hanging on a nail near by, 
handed it to Johnnie. 

‘**There is the proof of an 
advertisement that is to 
appear in the paper this 
afternoon.’’ 

Johnnie turned a little 
pale as he read that a suit- 
able reward would be paid 
for information leading to 
|the discovery of the person, or persons, who 


to Bob at Stanford and Tommy at Seattle. | chance’’; but in spite of his sharpness he was |tampered with a freight-car at Greenhill 
And when it came back she pored over it once | honest at heart, and meant to tell the truth. | station on the night of October 28th ; but after 
more, although she must have known every | Yes, let the consequences be what they might, | a moment he said, bravely, ‘‘That’s all right, 


turn and capital by heart. 


And oh, Gre Merey, y res ! : 
do randmother Mercy, your present | possible. He began to compose an account | 


To think of you and grandpa giving me those 


| 
| 


| 


| the story must be told; and perhaps it might | sir. 


as well be told in as public a manner as 


I was going to the station to tell Tolan 
| about it, anyway.’’ 
**That’s the right thing to do, of course, my 


beautiful, beautiful things! I'd as soon have | Of what had happened, and fell asleep at his | boy,’’ said Mr. Studley, heartily. ‘‘But I 
asked for the eyes out of your head, and I feel as | task. 


if I had them, too, when I look at all that sump- 
tuous embroidery. Stephen’s friends sent me 
dozens of splendid gifts,—silver and cut glass and 


On his way to school the next morning 
Johnnie heard much conjecture of a kind that 


should think that you would hardly care to have 
the story in the paper as you have written it. 
Of course something will have to be said about 


wonderful rugs and pictures,—but nothing to he could easily have put at rest, but for the time | it, but we could keep your name out of it.’’ 


compare with your gift. There was a gentleman 


being he kept his own counsel. At noon he 


Johnnie twirled his shabby hat with some 


















embarrassment, 
he asked. 

‘‘Why, certainly.’’ 

‘‘Has anybody sent in a better one?’’ con- 
tinued Johnnie, anxiously. 

“Oh, I see!’’ exclaimed the editor, as a new 
light dawned upon him. ‘‘You want the prize 
that we offered. Well, I guess you are entitled 
to it.’’ 


**Isn’t it an interesting item ?’’ 


He took a dollar from his pocket and handed 


it to the boy. 

**You can offer that to the railroad people,’’ 
he said, with a smile, ‘‘and seeing that you 
are making a clean breast of the matter, they | 
ought to call it square.’’ 


What befell Johnnie next may best be told | | many free rides over the same road as one of | And last,— 
| its most trusted employés 


from certain messages that went over the wire | 






W may one better ap- 
peal for interest in this 
long-deserted and half- 

forgotten Virginia home, situ- 
ated some four miles below 
Mount Vernon on a noble 
bluff overhanging the Potomac 
River, and now overgrown by 
forest trees and tangled wild 
vines, than by quoting the 
words of Washington himself 
concerning it: 
life had been spent there.’’ 

The happiest moments of that brilliant, 
crowded, epoch-making life! 

In the flush of his glory after the Revolu- | 
tionary War, while the great leader was tasting | 


to the full the cup of earthly success in his | 


modest retirement at Mount Vernon, we find 
him going off for a solitary ride to Belvoir, 
through the bowery stretch of woodland between 
the two estates, a road so often and so eagerly 
traversed in his boyhood in search of the kind 
friends and cheery comrades who made Belvoir 
his favorite resort. 


Washington’s Letter. 


PON his return to Mount Vernon, full of 
the emotions inspired by the lonely expe- 
dition to this forsaken haunt of former 

joys, he sat down to pen a letter to the absent 
owner of Belvoir, and in so doing allowed him- 
self an unusual burst of sentiment. 

**Alas! Belvoir is no more! I took a ride 


there to visit the ruins, and ruins indeed they | 


are. The dwelling-house and the two brick 


buildings that underwent the ravages of the fire | 


are very much injured. When I viewed them, 
when I considered that the happiest moments 
of my life had been spent there, when I could 
not trace a room in the house, now all rubbish, 
that did not bring to mind the recollection of 
pleasing scenes, I was obliged to fly from them, 
and came home with painful sensations, and 
sorrowing for the contrast.’’ 

One can readily imagine the effect of this 
letter upon the proprietors of the place, long 
resident in England. 

‘Your pathetic description of the ruins of 
Belvoir,’’ writes Washington’s correspondent, 
in return, ‘‘produced many tears and sighs 
from the former mistress of it.’’ 

Neither master nor mistress of Belvoir House 
ever returned to live there, and the conscious- 
ness of the neighborhood of this wreck of 
happier days long continued to weigh upon 
Washington’s spirits. 

In December, 1796, ten years later, he 
writes to his friend, Sir John Sinclair, who 
has been proposing to settle in Virginia, as 
follows : 

**Within full view of Mount Vernon, sepa- 
rated therefrom by water only, is one of the 
most beautiful seats on the river for sale, but 
of greater magnitude than you seem to have 
contemplated. It is called Belvoir, and be- 
longed to George William Fairfax, who, were he | 
now living, would be Baron of Cameron. . . . 
There are near two thousand acres of land 
belonging to the tract, surrounded in a manner 
by water. . . . The mansion house stood upon 
high, commanding ground.’’ 

It does not appear that Sir John Sinclair ever 
made overture toward possessing Belvoir; but 
it is easy to sympathize with Washington in 
his desire to have the dear old house—originally 
after the early colonial model, broad, spacious, 
and fitted up with more of English elegance 
and comfort than were then common in the 
neighborhood — rebuilt and occupied; to see 
lights again flashing from the hilltop across 
Dogue Run, to ride over and find grooms in 
readiness to stable horses, good cheer on the 
table, big fires of Virginia hickory burning 





upon the hearthstones; to find, above all, | 
something that might have semblance of the | 
old, kindly welcome awaiting guests, ern 
never in vain had levied tax upon Belvoir’s | 


hospitality. 


But it was not to be. From Washington’ 8 | 
day to this no dwelling has stood upon the | 
site of Belvoir House. Great forest trees have | 
matured and aged and fallen, and new ones | 
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between the station agent and his superior 
officer. They ran as follows: 


Boy named Meloon confesses started runaway 
car last night. Playing on car accidentally unset 
brake. Came and told story own accord. Not 
bad boy, orphan, nobody responsible for him. 
| What do? Tolan, Agent. 


Give boy going over and let him go. 
keep away from cars. 





Barlow, Div. Supt. 
Boy wants to know about reward for informa- 

tion. Would like pass. Tolan. 
Give boy pass into the street. Barlow. 


| ‘*The boss wants you toclear out,’ translated 
| Tolan. ‘‘He thinks one free ride is enough.’’ 
Nevertheless, in after years, Johnnie had 


sprung in their places, above the 
depressions in the earth, where 
in recent years some of the | 

ancient bricks of the old dwell- 
ing and an iron fire-back bearing | 
the family coat of arms have | 
been found upturned, and the 
boundaries of the walls are still 
discernible. 

The White Lodge, a sort of 
fishing headquarters, built on 


‘*The happiest moments of my | the shore, was deemed sufficient for the purposes | to him by his mother when 


| of the various members of the family who occu- 
| pied the place periodically in subsequent years. 
| Truth to tell, although perfectly healthy during | 
\a large part of the year, the lowlands round | 
| Belvoir have never been entirely free from 
reproach as to the scourge of chills and fever, | 
so calmly accepted by our ancestors along with 
their heritage of Virginian acres. 

The old diaries and letters handed down in 
many families record, quite regularly and 
unemotionally, days and weeks given over to 
intermittent shaking of aristocratic bones and 
dosing with abominable drafts intended to 
counteract malarial influence. 

At Belvoir it was the custom of its owners 
and occupants to retire at certain seasons into 
log cabins built inland, away from the danger- 
line along the river shore, and there remain in 
a sort of luxurious camp life. 

When autumn clad the hills with radiant 
dyes, and after a light touch of frost had 
gleamed upon field and upiand, the family and 
its numerous dependencies came back into 
winter quarters on the river’s edge. 
| It was a glorious neighborhood for hunting, 
and every rod of the ground has known the 
| hard runs across country of the famous band of 
fox-hunters headed by tough old Lord Fairfax 
|of Greenway Court, and including always the 
men of Mount Vernon and Belvoir. 

And now for some of the causes which led | 
Washington to take such reminiscent delight | 
in his early association with the place. 

The first owner and founder of Belvoir was | 








BELVOIR: WHERE WASHINGTON SPENT THE HAPPIEST 
DAYS OF HIS YOUTH. 


William Fairfax, a Yorkshireman, cadet -of the | 
house of fighting Fairfaxes. He had been in 
Queen Anne’s service in Spain when only a 
midshipman of fourteen, and after a long career 


of adventure and military service for the | 


English crown by land and sea, came to 
Virginia as collector of the king’s customs, 
and agent for the immense estates of his first 
cousin, the sixth Lord Fairfax of Greenway 
Court. He finally became president of the 


Virginia Council, was for that reason called | 


“‘eolonel,’’ and ended his honored life on the 


Virginia hillside where he now lies. 
| I | plished and kindly gentleman—a large 

family of young people destined in 
various ways to come into contact with Wash- 
ington’s life—that the schoolboy George, not 
so very long graduated from the teachings of 


The Schoolboy George. 
T was to the household of this accom- 


| the sexton, Hobby, but more recently a pupil of 


Mr. Williams’s school at Wakefield, was intro- 
duced by his brother Lawrence, whom he had 
come to visit at Mount Vernon. 

Now such a ‘“‘visit’’ might last three days, 


Tell him | 





three weeks, or if sufficiently enjoyable, three | 


months, without unduly stretching the welcome 
of one’s hosts. 

George’s brother Lawrence had married 
Colonel Fairfax’s charming daughter Anne, 
who made things most agreeable at Mount 
Vernon. There was a perpetual exchange of 
dinings and tea-drinkings between Mount 
Vernon and Belvoir. 
the gentlemen of the county met at one place 
| or the other for a fox-hunt breakfast. 
| The colonel, Lawrence’s father-in-law, took 
|an immense fancy to young George, whom he | 
|early began to entertain and instruct in the | 
art of war by recitals of his own adventures. | 
—perhaps not least,—there were | 
| always some nice girls stopping at Belvoir! 
| What wonder that George’s visit to Lawrence 
jand Anne extended itself indefinitely? T hat | 

| Mount Vernon and Belvoir both became to him 
| new homes ? 
| We may safely picture him about this time of 
his life as shy, awkward, 
somewhat gawky indeed, 
presenting few suggestions 
|of the ‘‘imperial man’’— 
as Lowell calls him—he 
afterward became. 

His clothes were home- 
| spun, and no doubt he 
carried in the pocket of 
his country-made suit that 
| historic penknife one may 
see in the Masonic Lodge 
of Alexandria, a lesson to 
jall boys who lose their 
knives. It was presented 


he was twelve years old, 
| and was carried constantly 
for fifty-six years. What 
stories that penknife might 
| have recorded if it had only 
been born a pen! 

The State Department 

|}at Washington contains a 


William Fairfax and Washington during the 


into military service. All of these show on the 
old soldier’s part a keen and fatherly interest 
in the younger one’s career, and are responded 
to by Washington with almost filial respect 
and affection. 


After Braddock’s Defeat. 


QUAINT and loving letter was that 
written after young Washington’s return 
home, following the defeat of Braddock’s 
forees. I transcribe an extract, showing the 
relations of the families at the time. 
Col. William Fairfax to Washington from 
Belvoir, July 26, 1755, with a postscript from 
the young ladies of the family : 


Dear Sir. Your safe return gives an uncommon 
joy to us, and will no doubt be sympathized by all 
lovers of heroick Virtue. From our first inex- 
[ppg affecting Intelligence of the total defeat 
of our Forces, Gen’! Braddock and many officers | 
killd, the whole artillery taken, we have been in 
| torturing suspense, each one for their best beloved. 
Now you are by a kind Providence preserv’d and 
return’d to us we can say the 
Catastrophe might have been 
worse. You kindly invite us 
over, rightly judging our Curi- 
osity wants to be informed of 
some particulars yet unac- 
quainted with, and a Sattur- 
day Night’s Rest cannot be 
sufficient to enable your com- 
a tomorrow, the Ladys 

try to get horses to equip 

our chair, or attempt their 

strength on Foot to salute 

you, so desirous are they with 

loving speed to have an ocular 

Demonstration of your being 

the same identical gentl’n 

that lately departed to defend 
his Country’s Cause. 
Yours affect’y, 

W. Fairfax. 

On the same sheet: 

Dear Sir. After thanking 
Heaven for your safe return 
I must accuse you of great 





unkindness in refusing us the | 


pleasure of seeing you this 
I do assure you nothing but our being satis- 
that our Company would be disagreeable, 
| should prevent us from trying if our legs would not | 
| carry us to Mount Vernon this night, butif you will 
not come to us tomorrow morning, very early, we 
shall be at Mount Vernon. 8. Fairfax. 
Ann Spearing. 
Eliz’th Dent. 


| night. 


| fied 


The affectionate old colonel well knew what 
sorrow meant in connection with the loss in 
battle of one well beloved. 
Thomas, educated at the Beverly School in 
Yorkshire, and put at once into the Royal 
Navy, had died ‘“‘fighting in his country’s 
cause, on board the Harmia ship of war in an 


mander of a French squadron on the Indian 
coast, the 26th day of June, 1746, 
twenty-first year of his age.’ 

Another son, an ensign of the 28th British 
regulars, came to his early death at the storm- 
ing of Quebec. When, as the English army 


youth, he struck him on the shoulder, crying 
out: ‘*‘ Young man, when we come into battle, 
remember your name!’’ Young Fairfax fought 
gallantly, and fell early in the action. 

But it was the oldest of the Belvoir boys, 








GEORGE WILLIAM FAIRFAX 


FROM A PORTRAIT OWNED BY THE HON. F. 8. HARRISON. 


great number of letters passing between Col. | 


youth of the latter, and after he first went | 


His second son, | 


engagement with Monsieur Bourdenaye, com- | 


in the) 


landed, General Wolfe had happened to meet the | 
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George William Fairfax, with whom Wash- 
ington formed one of the closest friendships of 
his life. This young man, some years older 
than Washington, was handsome, dashing and 
accomplished, and like his brothers, had been 
|educated in England. Together the two 
Georges spent many of the happy hours of 
youth. 


At stated intervals all | 


The Two Friends. 


HEN old Lord Fairfax of Greenway 
| Court gave Washington, at sixteen, his 

first chance to earn money by surveying 
| my lord’s lands in the pathless wilderness of 
| what is now West V irginia, George Fairfax 
| offered to accompany his friend. 

Together they rode through ‘‘ Ashly’s Gap’’ 
in the Blue Ridge mountains, and roamed and 
| camped for weeks in happy fellowship, a 
| description of which adventure may be read in 
full in Irving’s life of Washington. 

When George William 
Fairfax went over to Eng- 
land, at a later date, to 

take possession of the 
Yorkshire property then 
coming to him, some of 
the incidents of his life 
in the mother country 
certainly justify the sug- 
gestion that Thackeray’s 
fortunate youth, Harry 
Warrington, in ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginians,’’ was drawn from 
him. 

He was, by that time, 
married to a certain beau- 
tiful Miss Sally Cary, with 
whom rumor in the colony 
said George Washington 
also had been in love. The 
couple had invited Wash- 
ington to join them for a 
visit to Fairfax’s new 
inheritance, Towlston 
Manor, in Yorkshire, and were much disap- 
| pointed when Washington wrote out to them: 

‘*My indulging myself in a trip to England 
depends upon so many contingencies, which 
in all probability may never occur, that I dare 
not even think of such gratification.’”” A 
comfort, perhaps, to some stay-at-homes of the 
present day, although their reward for labor in 
the home field may not prove quite so wonderful 

as that of the most illustrious of all Americans. 

The two Georges in their youth did not 
spend all their days in sport and travel. Side 
by side they went into the political contests of 
the county. There is a story current in 
Alexandria of how, on one occasion, Wash- 
ington backed up Fairfax in a hot contest for a 
seat in the House of Burgesses against Mr. 
Payne, afterward a colonel in the Continental 

army. 

Payne took violent offense, and attacking 
Washington suddenly, took him off his guard 
and knocked him down. This occurred in the 
| market-place of Alexandria, and the next day, 
| while the town was ringing with talk of the 
| challenge to fight a duel, which Washington, 
according to the custom of the day, must 
inevitably send Payne, the assailant received, 
instead of a challenge to fight, a note from 
Washington so full of manly magnanimity and 
forbearance as to make Payne forever after the 
devoted friend and champion of his imagined 
enemy. Colonel Payne was, in fact, one of 
those appointed at the funeral of Washington 
to carry out his body to the tomb. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
friendship of the two Georges was that during 
the oncoming of the Revolutionary War, while 
Washington was slowly but surely taking his 
place as one of the guiding spirits of the move- 
|ment toward disruption from the mother 
| country, and George Fairfax was as steadfastly 
holding to his conviction that such a movement 
| was wrong and mischievous. 

In spite of this burning difference, their 
relations did not alter. They discussed the 
question personally and by letter, from every 
| standpoint, each listening respectfully to the 
other’s views, and each ending as firm as 
before in his own opinion. 








From Patriot to Tory. 


T was to George Fairfax that Washing- 
ton finally gave utterance to that noble 


ery of feeling about the coming conflict: 

‘*Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother’s 
sword has been sheathed in a brother’s breast, 
| and that the once happy and peaceful plains of 

America are to be either drenched with blood 
| or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative! But 
| can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice ?’’ 
George Fairfax sailed finally for England, 
| passing the famous ‘‘tea ships’’ coming into 
Boston harbor, and in England the conscien- 
| tious Tory thereafter lived and died. 

During his absence at this time Washington 
| charged himself with the care of Belvoir, and 
the various affairs relating to his friend’s 
Virginia estate. Fairfax’s death was a blow 
to him, and their correspondence up to that 
moment shows no diminution of a lifelong 
confidence and love. 

Another link of remembrance binding Wash- 
ington to Belvoir was that there began, as has 
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been said, his first acquaintance with the inter- |trend of public events. When convinced that |mama had me help her pack up the books for | 


esting old lord of Greenway Court. 


America was forever free from England’s rule, | 


| the Sunday-school library. He cared only to 


This old nobleman had come out to live in | and, worse than all, that it was the lad he had | be famous.’ 


the Virginian wilderness in the prime of his | 
manhood, and abandoning his beautiful home | 
of Leeds Castle in Kent, England, and other | 
estates, contented himself with ruling over a | 
principality of land inhabited chiefly by a few | 
backwoodsmen, a few scattered families, many | 
prowling and bloody-minded Indians and vast 
abundance of big game. 

His lodge of Greenway Court, not far from 
the present town of Winchester, was an abode 
of delight to the boy Washington, who was 
frequently bidden there to stay. In the dining- 
room of the writer of these lines hang two 
large plates of old Oriental china, part of a set 
once presented by Washington to Lord Fairfax 
on his arrival at Greenway Court for one of 
these many visits. 

From Lord Fairfax he received color and 
influence in many matters relating to literature, 
culture and the science of diplomacy in foreign 
courts. In a thousand ways their sympathies 
touched, and through all the talks, when 
Washington stood fast for the colonies, Lord 
Fairfax for the crown, they kept their friend- 
ship intact. 

Most schoolboys know the touching story of 
how news of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
came to the old baron, as he sat by the chimney- 
corner in his great lodge brooding over the | 





| me to die.’’ 


helped to train to whom the British commander 
at Yorktown had surrendered an army, he at 
first said nothing. After a while he turned to} 
black Joe, his body-servant, exclaiming plain- | 
tively : 

‘*Take me to my bed, Joe! It is time for | 


Of all the Fairfax men who had been his 
comrades at Belvoir, only one remained on 
Virginia soil at the time Washington went back 
from being twice President to live at Mount 
Vernon. This was Bryan Fairfax, the youngest 
son of the Belvoir household, who, when an 
old man, inherited and used the family title, 
which his descendant, Albert, the twelfth lord, 
now bears in England. 

Bryan resided at Towlston Manor, in Fairfax 
County, at some distance from Mount Vernon, 
but his friendship and correspondence with 
Washington were notably affectionate to the 
last. With his son Ferdinand, who afterward 
inherited Belvoir, Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax, 
was one of the chief mourners at Washington’s 
funeral. 

Belvoir, in the mutability of affairs concern- 
ing American estates, has passed out of Fairfax 
hands. If the old house had endured, like 
Mount Vernon and Arlington, it might well 





have served as a shrine for national pilgrimage. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 
T seemed to Eustaphia that 
I | she could not wait for the 
captain to bring back news 
of the portrait. 

She went up-stairs with ‘‘Old 
Miss,’’ and they sat together in 
front of the fire, and Eustaphia 
read aloud. 

But she was too preoccupied to 
know what she was reading, and 
after half an hour Old Miss asked 
her to stop. 

**T can’t seem to take any inter- 
est in it,’’ she said. 

Eustaphia was startled by the 
settled discouragement in her grand- 
mother’s voice. In all the weeks of 
Old Miss’s illness no one had heard 
her express anything but hopeful- 
ness and confidence. Eustaphia 
could think of nothing to answer, 
and she said nothing. 

“This morning, when you fell 
into the portrait,’’ Old Miss went 
on, ‘‘and every one jumped up from 
the table to see what had happened, 
I realized for the first time since 
I’ve been sick what it is to be 
blind, Eustaphia.’’ 

Eustaphia drew a sharp breath. 

‘“‘When it came to me—all in 
that one minute, when everybody 
was talking at onee, and nobody 
thought of me, sitting there help- 
less, not knowing but the picture 
was destroyed—I felt as if I 
couldn’t bear it. It was my right 
to know. I wanted to see what 
had happened with my own eyes, and I pushed 
up the bandage.’’ 

**Grandmother! 

‘**The light pained me so that I didn’t see,’’ 
said Old Miss. Her lips quivered. ‘‘O 
Eustaphia, you don’t know, child, how it 
hurt me to feel that pain and know that I 
couldn’t see!’’ 

A log on the andirons fell apart with a 
crackle of flame, and the charred ends died out 
in smoke. Eustaphia bent forward and drew 
them into the fire again with the tongs. Her 
heart ached unutterably. 

‘*Are your eyes paining you much?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Right much,’’ admitted Old Miss. 

Eustaphia went over to the medicine table 
and got the atropin. When she dropped it into 
the unbandaged eyes it seemed to her that the 
right eye was worse, and that the pupil was 
more contracted. She did not say so, however. 
She bathed the eyes and laid the wet compress 
over them again with deft, gentle hands. As 
she finished, Miss Lorena came in. 

‘‘T want to know what you think,’’ she 
said, addressing Old Miss with her peculiar | 
decisiveness, ‘‘of the way Eustaphia goes | 
trapesing over the plantation before any one 
is up, and leaves you to get down to break- 
fast.’’ 

Old Miss roused herself quickly. 
Lorena Culpepper, 
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| ever to do such a thing. 
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getting your beauty sleep than prying round to | 
see that other people are attending to their 
duty.’’ 

“*Oh, very well,’’ said Miss Lorena, ‘‘if you 
approve of Eustaphia’s going to the stables 
alone, just because George has coddled her in 
the notion that she has a talent for art, of 
course I’ve nothing to say.’’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it, Lorena,’’ retorted Old 
Miss. ‘‘It seemed to me that Myrtle P 
took right much upon herself when she pro- 
nounced that Eustaphia had no talent. All 
the Hanovers have had talents, and it would 
certainly be very remarkable if Eustaphia 
hadn’t inherited any.’’ 

Miss Lorena left the room, and Eustaphia 
explained about her sketch, and her desire to 
keep it for a surprise for the captain. 

“Tt certainly was right disobedient of you,’’ 
Old Miss said. 

‘“‘T suppose you inherit your disobedience 
from me,’’ she added, after reflection. ‘‘ Your 
grandfather and I ran away from a famous 
ball, because my parents thought I was too 
young to marry him.’’ 

Old Miss rambled on. The story was a 
familiar one to Eustaphia, and only half- 
listening, she wondered why, with her narrow 
experience of life, she herself was too worldly 


“T think I am more like Uncle Hanover,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I was~ reading his diary the day 





‘“‘He was a very proud man,’’ Old Miss 
said, ‘‘and a very extravagant one. | hope | 
you will never inherit his extravagance. In 
those days a fortune such as his was great 
wealth, and yet it all disappeared so that at 
his death there was nothing to show for it but 
the portrait. I have sometimes thought that 
he hid it before he was killed, and that some 
day we would find a paper telling about it.”’ 

‘*Those romantic things don’t happen nowa- 
days,’’ said Eustaphia. 

She poked the fire. Old Miss began to breathe 
with the quiet regularity of sleep, and Eustaphia 
was alone. Then some one softly tried the 
door, found it unlocked, and entered. It was 
the captain. Eustaphia made a gesture for 
silence, and he beckoned her to come out into 
the hall. 

‘‘T am only just starting to the city now,” 
he said. ‘‘Southern Star broke loose, and 
cleared the pasture fence and ran into the 
barbed wire of the cow pasture, on the other 
side of the road to the lower farm. How he 
ever did the jump I don’t know, but he’s torn 
a ligament and got a couple of bad cuts, and 
he’s disqualified for the horse-show. How is 
mother? I stopped in to see if she needed 
anything down in the city.’’ 

‘*You might ask the doctor to stop in,’’ said 
Eustaphia. ‘‘I think all the excitement about 
the portrait will tell on her before night. I’m 
so sorry about Southern Star!’’ she added, 
anxiously. ‘‘Are you sure he won’t be all 
right in time to be sent to New York ?”’ 

The captain shook his head. ‘‘The worst of 
it is, I won’t be able to sell him.’’ 


The colonel, coming out of the library, over- 


heard. Helooked up. ‘‘Sell—Southern Star ?’’ 
he said. ‘*‘ What are you talking about, 
George ?”’ 


‘*Certainly,’’ said the captain, starting down 
the stairs, ‘‘before he begins to go off in value. 
We have Star Second. He’ll break Southern 
Star’s record in another 
season.’’ 

‘*But he is the glory 
of the Hanover stables,’’ 
protested the colonel. 
‘*Youseem to think only 
of the commercial side, 
George.’’ 

Eustaphia watched the 
two brothers go into the 
dining-room, the colonel 
protesting and the cap- 
tain explaining patient- 
ly. She turned back, 
but before she reached 
the door the captain 
came out again, carrying 
the big Hanover por- 
trait. 

“It’s a discouraging 
thing, trying to make a 
living for this family,’’ 
she heard him say, and 
she gathered that her 
father had been making 
one of his conservative 
protests. 

To Eustaphia, the fact 
that her Uncle George 
was thinking of selling 
Southern Star indicated 
that he must be very 
badly pressed for money. 
She knew better than 
any one else how he 
loved the horses. And 
now Southern Star could 
not be shown in New 
York. She wished there 
were something she 
could do. She seemed to 
see the captain carrying 
the weight of the family and the large, unwieldy 
estate as she had just seen him carrying the 
portrait, a protest following every new step. He 
was as much alone in his efforts as she was. 

Old Miss had wakened when Eustaphia 
reéntered the bedroom, and was in great pain. 
The doctor, whom the captain passed on his 
road to the city, came in just before the three- 
o’clock dinner. Old Miss’s eyes seemed to 
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age | alarm him, and he renewed his directions about 


the atropin and the morphine and the cooling 
compresses. 

‘‘Nothing but an operation will cure these 
attacks,’’ he said to Eustaphia, as he climbed 
into his buggy after dinner, ‘ ‘and the iridectomy 
will probably cost her the sight of one eye, so 
it’s better to wait and say nothing about it 
until we see that it can’t be avoided.’’ 

Eustaphia went back anxiously to her nursing. 
When the captain returned from the city, 
bringing word that the picture could be 
repaired and that Mr. McHenry would have 





it ready in about a week, she heard the news 
almost without relief, and wondered at the | 
pleasure it gave Old Miss and the rest of the | 
family. 

For three days she hardly left her grand- | 
mother’s room. After the first day Old Miss 
seemed to be entirely recovered from the acute 
attack, and took her meals down-stairs with 
the family ; 


Eustaphia, and she guarded against a possible 
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indiseretion all the more anxiously that she 
| could not tell Old Miss what she feared. 

On the fourth day Miss Annie Skipwith, 
stopping in on her way to the city to ask after 
the invalid, found Eustaphia looking so worn 
| that she carried her off on pretext of seeing 
| how the restoration of the portrait was progress- 


ing. ‘The captain had been too busy with the 
horses to go down again. 

Old Miss gave Eustaphia many commissions, 
and then called her back to add: 

‘*T wish you would stop and see if Miss 
Janey is putting the new side pleatings into 
my black taffeta. It’s no use being behind 
the fashion when you’re having a new dress.’’ 

Eustaphia promised. She also took the 
black walnut box with her, because she wanted 
Mr. McHenry to criticize her picture of Southern 
Star. 

Mr. McHenry’s house in Sycamore Street 
was set back among large piebald trees, whose 
early fallen leaves strewed the grass deeply. 
The house, of brick once covered with stucco, 
was stained and scaling. An untrimmed box- 
bordered walk led to the front steps. 

As no one answered Eustaphia’s knock, she 
pushed the old nail-studded door open and led 
Miss Annie into the little front parlor, filled 
with all sorts of odd furniture which Mr. 
McHenry had collected or taken to repair. He 
eame in when the visitors had sat waiting a 
few minutes. He was visibly much stirred by 
some great event. 

‘*T have wonderful news for you, Miss 
Eustaphia,’’ he said, twisting the words with 
his strong Scotch accent. ‘‘I believe you are 
the possessor of a great masterpiece !’’ 

‘*Uncle Hanover—a great masterpiece ?”’ 
Eustaphia. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘but there is another paint- 
ing hidden under the one of your Uncle 
Hanover. ’’ 

Eustaphia and Miss Annie gave an excla- 
mation of wonder. 

‘*T believe that the picture hidden under the 
portrait is one of the world’s great master- 
pieces, lost for more than a century. I believe 
it is a lost Velasquez!’’ 

‘*Velasquez!’’ gasped Eustaphia. 

Mr. McHenry nodded. ‘‘The painting has 
been covered with infinite care to prevent its 
ever being injured, and the portrait on top was 
painted over it on purpose to hide it, with 
thin, brittle colors that would easily chip off 
from the waxy preparation which covers the 
under painting. Your accident revealed it 
—” 

‘*How ?”’ asked Eustaphia. 

‘‘By chipping the portrait of your uncle. 
The waxy preparation puzzled me, and I 
scraped it off carefully, and found the picture 
beneath. It is a very brilliant piece of color- 
ing. The thing that convinces me that we 
have discovered the lost Velasquez is that no 
ordinary painting would have been hidden in 
such a strange way, and I have in my posses- 
sion an old correspondence which points to it, 
and old records which I have been collecting 
for twenty years; in fact, ever since my coming 
to Virginia, where the last trace of the 
Velasquez was swallowed up in mystery. For 
twenty years I have been searching for this— 
one of his most wonderful portraits, which was 
stolen in the time of Napoleon from the gal- 
leries in Madrid, and which was traced to this 
country years ago. It is a portrait of one of 
the kings of Spain.’’ 

‘*A king!’’ whispered Miss Annie. 

But Eustaphia was staring at the old artist 
in a way that made his own excitement seem 
stoical. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she cried, 


said 


‘‘what can be done about 


it?”’ 
‘““There is nothing to be done,’’ Mr. 
McHenry answered, ‘‘except to destroy the 


portrait of your ancestor which conceals it.’’ 

Eustaphia felt her face grow long and the 
hope die out of it. 

**Destroy—Uncle Hanover ?’’ 

“‘But the treasure under it would buy a 
thousand copies of the portrait of your uncle. 
It is an heirloom which belongs to the world— 
and to the government of Spain!’’ 

Eustaphia looked into the eyes of Miss 
Annie Skipwith. Miss Annie looked into 
those of Eustaphia. It would be something 
for her to tell of till she died. 

“‘Will it— will it have to be returned to 
Spain,’’ Miss Annie asked, ‘‘if it is uncovered ? 
Could they claim it?’’ 

“If we could find out how Uncle Hanover 
came to buy it,’’ began Eustaphia. She was 
thinking of the curious fancy of Old Miss that 
there was an inheritance. She wondered if 
the picture covered it. 

“Tf your uncle bought it, and I am sure that 
he did not, he bought from one who had neo 
right to sell,’? said Mr. McHenry. ‘‘ The 
government of Spain would pay handsomely 
for its return, and I think you would be in 
honor bound to return it. If you will come 
into the other room, where the picture is, I 
will show you the correspondence, and your 
uncle’s own diary, which I came upon recently 
in a bookstore, and you will see how the facts 
fit together.’’ 

Eustaphia and Miss Annie followed him 


but the doctor’s words haunted | mutely. 


The old sketch- box which contained the 
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portrait of Southern Star, with all that the 
picture meant to her of trouble and artistic 
hope, was left behind in the little parlor. 
Eustaphia had forgotten it. 

Night had fallen, and the road that wound 
among the rolling hills was a trail of mist 
when the Skipwith carriage stopped before 
the Hanover plantation gate. A lantern came 
twinkling down the private road, and the 
eaptain’s form emerged from the mist. 

“‘T was waiting for you,’’ he said. ‘‘How 
d’ye do, Miss Annie? It’s right late for you 
to drive home. Won’t you spend the night 
with us at Hanover ?’’ 

Miss Annie leaned out into the light of the 
eaptain’s lantern. ‘‘I’m right much obliged, 
but I reckon I must drive on,’’ she said. 
**Eustaphia has right smart of things to tell 
you.”’ 

**T certainly have,’’ said Eustaphia, getting 
out of the carriage. ‘‘I’m so much obliged, 
Miss Annie, and I’m sorry you won’t stay. 
I hope you’ll get home safely. Good night!’’ 

**Good night!’’ echoed Miss Annie. 

‘*Tt’s about Uncle Hanover,’’ said Eustaphia, 
as the captairi fell into step with her for the 
long walk through the plantation. There’s 
another picture under the portrait.’’ 


oer 


It was a strange enough story to which the 


captain listened. It crossed the ocean to 
Spain, caught up a French adventurer, soldier, 
diplomat, artist, connoisseur—one of those 
attachés of Napoleon who helped him in his 
looting of the treasures of Italy and Spain. 
‘The adventurer became exiled to America, and 
Uncle Hanover, with his artistic tastes, came 
into the story. 

Eustaphia tumbled the known facts in among 
the unknown ones in a hopeless jumble, and 
talked breathlessly until the corn-fields and 
the wooded pasture were left behind, and 
they were in sight of the crumbling, abandoned 
gin. 

‘*You certainly do beat every one I ever 
heard for mixing things up,’’ was the captain’s 
comment, when she had finished. ‘‘ This 
Frenchman, Geordino-Bruno, was forced for 
his political intrigues to emigrate to America, 
and he brought this Velasquez with him, which 
he had stolen from Madrid. Here in America 
he painted portraits in peace, and he claimed 
this King of Spain as an ancestor. Finally a 
friend of the Spanish minister visited the 
studio, saw the Velasquez, and identified it as 
one which had hung in the galleries at Madrid, 
and quietly wrote to the Spanish minister. 
Then the two Spaniards tried to steal the por- 
trait in order to return it to Spain, and the 
artist, foreed to get rid of it, but unwilling 
to destroy it, hid it under this portrait of 
Uncle Hanover, who happened in opportunely 
to have his portrait painted. And all this is 
in the old correspondence.’’ 

‘*Not the part about Uncle Hanover,’’ 
answered Eustaphia. ‘‘ That is in Uncle 
Hanover’s diary.’’ 

‘*Uncle Hanover’s diary? What do you 
mean, child ?’’ 

‘*Why, when mother and I sorted over a lot 
of books to give to the new Sunday-school 
library, the diary chanced to slip in among 
them. We never happened to miss it. All the 
books were collected down at Independence 
Hall, and then when the hall burned every 
one worked to carry out the books and papers, 
and a lot of them were lost. Mr. McHenry 
came across the diary in the old second-hand 
bookstore by the tobacco factory. It doesn’t 
have Uncle Hanover’s name in it, and he 
eouldn’t find out who wrote it until we brought 
him the portrait of Uncle Hanover, and then 
the picture and the letters and the diary all 
dovetailed in together. Did you ever hear 
such a story, and would any one believe it ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ admitted the captain, starting as a 
rabbit jumped across the road in front of them. 
**And I don’t see yet what you’ve got to prove 
that the lost Velasquez is under Uncle 
Hanover’s portrait.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all in the diary,’’ said Eustaphia. 
‘Uncle Hanover mentions that the Velasquez 
disappears, and then he speaks of the portrait 
which Bruno is painting of him in his new 
Mechlin laces sent to him by his Grace of 
Toddington for a birthday. Bruno, he says, 
won’t let any one see the portrait until it is 
done. When it is finished, Uncle Hanover 
writes, ‘I have a portrait at last that I shall be 
glad to hand down to posterity.’ That was 
just before he was killed in the duel. 

“You see how it was. The word got out 
that the portrait had been stolen. But the 
people who attempted to steal it really never 
got their hands on it, or they would have 
returned it to Spain. It would have reap- 
peared. Instead, it disappeared more com- 
pletely than ever. Now comes in Mr. McHenry’s 
reasoning, from the point of view of an artist.’’ 

**Ah!’’ interrupted the captain. 

‘* Bruno saw himself suspected. He had 
nowhere to conceal his picture where it would 
be safe. He was in a tight place. Then 
Uncle Hanover appeared. In a flash the idea 
came to him. He put a careful preparation of 
wax over the Velasquez, threw a drapery over 
the easel, painted a background over the wax, 
and put Uncle Hanover on top.’’ 

“In one day ?”’ said the captain, skeptically. 
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fast. 
Hanover in a week, according to the date in 
the diary.’”’ 

“*That doesn’t sound logical to me—to give 
it away to Uncle Hanover like that,’’ objected 
the captain. ‘‘He might as well have destroyed 
it and done with it.’’ 

*‘Oh, but an artist couldn’t destroy a master- 
piece any more than he could cut his own 
throat!’’ cried Eustaphia, profound in her 
new knowledge. 

“*T see,’’ said the captain, slowly. He did 
not speak again, either to ask a question or to 
make a skeptical criticism of the evidence. 
Slim though it was, he saw that such a means 
as this might have been the artist’s only alter- 
native, by which he need neither let the picture 
quite escape him, nor be found with it in his 
possession by an authority he could not disre- 
gard. 

As the house loomed above them dimly on 





will break mother’s heart.”’ 

**T know it,’’ said Eustaphia. 
| But they were entirely mistaken. 
| first reference to Uncle Hanover’s portrait Old 
Miss sat up in bed, huddled and small among 
her white fluted ruffles. 
| **Eustaphia,’’ she said, 
| behind my pillow.” 
| That was the only thing she said through 
|the long hour that her son and her grand- 
daughter sat beside her and talked, explaining 
and commenting. 
| ‘*At least,’’ said the captain, when Eustaphia 
| had finished, ‘‘it is our duty to investigate the 
matter thoroughly.’’ 

‘Investigate ?’’ said Old Miss, peremptorily. 
‘*George, the first thing in the morning you 
| will go down to the city and bring me back 
| our Uncle Hanover!’’ 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HEEP AND DOGS 
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DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 


OME years ago, when so much was said 


bulldog, the other a large mongrel cur, one of 

the highly esteemed woodchuck dogs. 
My partner and fellow shepherd, 

carried two buffalo-skins to the 


Ward, 
pasture, 


hid himself in a clump of low hemlocks, and | 


watched during the following night with a 
gun, resolved to shoot any dog that came near 
the remains of the sheep. He saw none, 


although a lamb was killed during the night | 


in another part of the pasture. When dogs go 
sheep-killing they seem often to revert to the 
cunning and slyness of their wild ancestry. 

In all these vexations we had a warm sym- 


about the ‘‘abandoned farms’’ of New | pathizer in ‘‘Aunt Deb.’’ She hated dogs on 


England, I formed with another young 
man what we fondly believed to be a rather fine 
plan for establishing ourselves 
comfortably. We were then 
salesmen in one of the great 
stores in Boston. We were not 
altogether happy in our occupa- 
tion, for we liked out-of-door 
life. As we had been prudent 
enough to save a little money, 
we thought we might look 
about, buy some old farm, stock 
it with sheep, and live leisurely 
and healthfully off our mutton 
and by the sale of our wool. 

We talked this scheme over 
throughout one entire winter 
and spring, and spent our 
two weeks of summer vacation 
driving through the northerly 
counties of Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine, in quest of -old 
farm property. At last we found in 
Maine what suited us pretty well— 
four run-out, upland adjoining home- 
steads of about a hundred acres each ; and 
we were able to purchase all for twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. 

As there was much similar farm property 
near by, we could, if our experiment proved 
a success, add to our territory and increase 
our stock. At the outset, and during the 
succeeding autumn .and winter, we pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty sheep, which 
we divided into four flocks. 

On one of the four farms was a fairly 
comfortable old house; and in the spring 





housekeeper an elderly but very energetic 
woman whom we called Aunt Deborah. 

Our neighbors were seven or eight families, 
none wholly prosperous, some slovenly and | 
shiftless ; and they all kept dogs. | 

Within a radius of two miles of our sheep | 
pasture there were, as we soon had occasion | 
to reckon, seventeen or eighteen dogs, including | 
four hounds, and all exceedingly dear to their | 
owners. There were ‘‘otter dogs’’ and ‘‘bear | 


dogs’’ and ‘‘partridge dogs,’”’ and a great many | 


general principles, and for the special reason 
that on a number of nights when the bulkhead 






McFADDEN THREATENED US WITH HIS AX. 


we went there to live, having engaged as | door chanced to be left open, some animal stole | 


into the cellar and raided her pans of dough- 
nuts, custard pies and other eatables. 

**Now, boys, just you let me try my hand on 
those dogs,’’ she said, at the breakfast-table. 
“‘T’ll fix ’em for you. When it comes night 
you just go to bed and sleep. I'll answer for 
the dogs.’’ 

“Go ahead, Aunt Deb!’’ we said. ‘‘You 
shall have a lamb for every dog you dispose of.’’ 

Toward night we saw her pounding some- 
thing in an old mortar; and just at dusk she 
She had, 


At the | 


very valuable ‘‘woodchuck dogs.’’ And many | went alone into the sheep pasture. 
of these precious animals were fond of making | although we did not know it at the time, 
nocturnal raids into our sheep pasture. | pounded up two glass bottles, and with the 

Now our legislators have not left us in dark- | powder she ‘‘doctored’’ the remains of the 
ness as to what steps may legally be taken sheep and the lamb last killed. The next day 
against mischievous dogs. Whoever will ex- | we discovered that the carcass of the sheep had 
amine the statute-books of almost any state | been taken away; and on the following day 


will find articles limiting dogs strictly, and 
declaring that if a dog transgresses the edicts 
he may lawfully be killed. For Massachusetts | 
the conclusion is that any person may lawfully 


tidings came that McFadden’s two suspected 
dogs had expired, and were supposed to have 
been poisoned. 

Now if we had been wise we should have 


kill a trespassing dog ‘‘whenever and wherever | 
found.’’ 


remained quiet. A mere smattering of law, 
which was all we possessed, is dangerous 
In the first spring after we had taken up our | knowledge for a man to act on, and is pretty 
sheep farm we had a hundred and forty lambs | sure to get him into trouble. We knew that 
when the sheep were turned out to pasture on | we had-a right to kill a dog attacking our flock, | 
the third day of May. Four days later six | and that we could legally collect double damages 
lambs and two sheep were missing. Bits of | from the dog’s owner; and as we thought we 
wool, bones and the remains of one sheep, all had good evidence that these two dogs were 
found in secluded places, showed that some|the transgressors, we went immediately to 
animal had killed and eaten them. McFadden and demanded damages for the 
As bears or wildcats were not numerous in | seven lambs and two sheep killed. 
that locality, we felt morally certain that dogs| McFadden threatened us with his ax, and 
had done the mischief, and we particularly | his wife, declaring that she would scald us, 
suspected two dogs kept by a neighbor named | put the kettle on a hot fire. They were very 





**He covered the canvas in one day; yes. 





McFadden, living a mile distant. One was a | angry over the loss of the two dogs, particularly 
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Don’t you see how he refused to let any one | its hill, the captain roused himself. ‘‘If this | of the woodchuck dog, which Mrs. McFadden 
see it until it was all finished ? He worked | is true—even if it isn’t true—it places us under | feelingly asserted had kept the family in fresh 
It was done and delivered to Uncle | obligation to investigate it,’’ he said, ‘‘and that | 


meat all summer. 

Instead of obtaining damages from McFadden 
for our sheep and lambs, he sued us for poison- 
ing his two dogs; and unfortunately for us, we 
had supplied him with all the evidence he 
needed. When at last the case came to trial 
we found the law far different from what we 
had supposed it to be. The following points 
came out: 

First, the fact that these two dogs came up 
and ate of the dead sheep did not prove that 
they had killed the sheep. 

Second, as Aunt Deb was our hired house- 
keeper, we were as much responsible for her 
act as if we had done the deed ourselves. 

Third, although we had a legal right to kill 
dogs molesting our sheep, we had no right to 
poison them; and the proved fact of our having 
‘laid out poison’’ for them subjected us to a 
fine of fifty dollars, and also to payment for the 
dogs, which were held to be worth five dollars 
| each. 
| Fourth, glass, although not poison in its 
|ordinary form, was held to be poison to all 
| intents and purposes when pounded to a powder 
}and put into meat for dogs to eat. 

Finally, as we went home from the trial, the 
victorious McFadden drove behind us and 
reviled us. 

Our own mortification was slight, however, 
compared with that of Aunt Deb, when the 
results of her dog physic were made known to 
her. Lreally thought for a time that she would 
fall sick of her indignation, and we had some 
difficulty in preventing her from visiting the 
McFaddens in person. Aunt Deb’s exploit 
cost us exactly one hundred dollars, in fines, 
price of dogs and costs, but our lambs were not 
molested again that season. That was our 
one crumb of comfort, for there remained not 
the slightest doubt that the two poisoned dogs 
were the offenders. 

The fine for poisoning was for exposing 
poison which other animals, or possibly human 
beings, might partake of, rather than as a 


‘punishment for this particular mode of killing 


dogs. 

In law it is a far less criminal offense to 
poison a dog than to poison a sheep, a cow 
or a horse. For horse-poisoning, indeed, the 
culprit, in Massachusetts, may be sent to prison 
for five years, and in Maine for four years. 

In the next summer the sheep of another 
neighbor, named Fotherly, came into our field, 
where potatoes and peas were planted. They 
partook heartily of the green peas, and not only 
of them, but of Paris green, which had been 
sprinkled on the potatoes to kill the potato- 
bugs. Two or three of the sheep died; and 

mindful of the McFadden triumph, this 

ill-disposed neighbor prosecuted us promptly 
for exposing poison, and declared that he 
would ‘‘land’’ us in Thomaston jail for it. 

But this case went against Neighbor 
Fotherly. In addition to the costs, he had 
to settle with us for the peas at our own 
figures, and also to pay damages for a 
malicious prosecution, because of his threat- 
ening publicly before the trial what he 
would do with us. 

He suffered to the amount of a hundred 
and fifty dollars, for in this case it was held 
that the poison was lawfully used. So it is 
a very nice question when a man may law- 

fully expose poison. If those sheep had come 
into the field through the least neglect on our 
part, the result might have been more agreeable 
to Fotherly. 

The year following our sad legal contest with 
McFadden lambs disappeared mysteriously week 
after week from our pasture. At first we sus- 
pected human thieves, as no trace of wool or 
bones could be discovered; but a boy whom 
we had employed to watch reported that a 
large brown and white foxhound had leaped 
the wall, seized a lamb and jumped out with 
it, all in less than half a minute. He identified 
the hound as the property of one Clucker, a 
poor neighbor living half a mile away. 

The hound was the mother of five puppies, 
and could obtain nothing, or next to nothing, 
to eat at home. It was doubtless a case of 
dire necessity on her part; and our hired boy, 
who frequently visited the family, affirmed that 
the Cluckers shared the lambs which the 
hound captured. 

My partner posted himself behind the pasture 
fence with a gun loaded with buckshot, but on 
the following afternoon the hound entered the 
pasture and caught a lamb before Ward could 
get near enough to shoot. Jumping the wall, 
the hound ran for home, half-dragging, half- 
carrying the struggling lamb. 

Ward gave chase, but was unable to come 
near the hound until it gained its master’s 
dooryard, where it turned and faced him, 
growling savagely. Ward fired and the hound 
fell, just as its master opened the door and 
raised an expostulating hand to prevent the 
shot. 

It is evident that in the excitement of the 
moment my partner had made a rather free use 
of his gun, but he had in mind the words of 
the law: ‘‘Any person may lawfully kill him 
whenever and wherever found.’’ 

Clucker, the owner of the dog, incited by 
McFadden and Fotherly, took legal advice and 
began suit to recover damages for the unlawful 
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killing of his foxhound, which he professed to 
value at fifty dollars. 

A most stormy trial followed; and in the 
decision Ward was held to be in fault in 
shooting the hound after its owner had raised 
his hand to forbid it; and there was a grave 
doubt expressed as to whether he had not laid 
himself liable for unlawfully entering Clucker’s 
premises with a gun, in pursuit of the hound, 

In the end we paid twenty-five dollars for 
the foxhound; but by a rather curious legal 
offset, damages to about that amount were 
allowed us for the lambs killed by the hound. 
The costs of the suit fell on us. The court 
shrewdly looked out for itself as to that, 
Clucker being utterly impecunious. 

The conclusion which we arrived at, after 
the above litigation, is that peremptory as the 
law seems to be against dogs, the killing of one 
is liable to prove a costly bit of vengeance. 

If a neighbor’s dog throttles our lambs, we 
deem it far safer to shoot him on our own 
premises than off them, and positively unsafe 
to shoot him on his master’s premises. The 
safest method of all is to catch him in a trap 












ABLO was washing the teacher-sefiora’s 

dishes. He had no good opinion of the 
way he was doing the work. The time- 
honored Filipino-Spanish method of washing 
dishes is to pour cold water over them and 
leave them on the floor until the next meal. 
Under the old régime that method had sufficed 
for the governor-general himself, but the 
teacher-sefiora would none of it. 

Americanos, though, are quite crazy, as 
every Filipino knows! If the teacher-sefiora’s 
head were not hot, would she so insist upon it 
that the dishes should thrice daily be washed 
with soap and a cloth, in hot water, rinsed in 
more hot water, then wiped dry and placed 
upon a shelf? 

She had even provided cloths and towels for 
the process ; but Pablo Alvarado was no coolie, 
that he should look after rags, and they were 
all gone. 

Vovo, the pet monkey, had eaten the last 
dish-cloth, and Pablo himself had taken the 
only towel he remembered using to wrap up his 
own sealded foot. 

It was of no consequence, however, when 
there was the tin trunk containing the weekly 
wash, which awaited the visit of the lavandero. 
It was full of feasible dish-cleansing materials ; 
so Pablo was washing the cups with one of the 
teacher-sefiora’s stockings, and drying them on 
the sefior’s white duck coat. 

Lucita, his wife, with their baby astride her 
hip, was watching him in admiring approval. 
Pablo was sixteen years old, which is man’s 
estate in Visayan estimate, and for more than 
a year he had been a family man. He and his 
lived in a little nipa hut in the garden. Pablo 
earned every month four dollars and fifty cents, 
which the sefior paid in United States coin, and 
he and his family lived well. 

They had been thoroughly happy, moreover, 
until the baby began to ery so much. The 
poor little thing had some time before rolled out 
of the door of the hut, and down the ladder 
which served as a stair. Ever since then it 
had cried most of the time, and nothing in 
Lucita’s fourteen-year-old wisdom sufficed to 
tell her why. ‘To-day it was so bad that she 
had come over to ask Pablo what they should 
do. 

The poor piccaninny was crying when the 
teacher-sefiora came into the kitchen, and some- 
thing in its wail smote upon her ears and 
checked her scandalized remonstrance at Pablo’s 
dish-washing. 

‘*What is the matter with the baby ?’’ she 
asked, bending over it; and with Pablo’s assist- 
ance Lucita managed to make the little story 
plain. 

‘*Bring him into the other room, Lucita,’’ 
the teacher-sefiora said, ‘‘and let the sefior see 
him. 

**Phil,’’ she added, as she and Lucita came 
into the living-room of the big Spanish-built 
house that was the Americans’ home, ‘‘ Lucita’s 
baby must be hurt. Suppose you look at 
him.”’ 

Philiy, Barring was a medical student, whose 
attendanée at college had been interrupted by 
the need of earning money to complete his 
studies. 

It was to earn this money, and to gain 
valuable experience, that he had joined the 
educational force in the Philippines. Emily 
Ford and he were married the day before the 
transport sailed for Manila. 

More teachers were in demand on their ar- 
rival, so Emily had received an appointment, 
as well, and the two were sent at once to 
Occidental Negros. 

Besides his regular school at Silang, Phil had 
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at the scene of his depredations, then summon 
his master, and at the same time invite one or 
more disinterested parties to see and hear what 
takes place. 

In the State of Massachusetts, and I believe | 
one or two other states where dogs are licensed | 
and taxed, the ‘‘dog law’’ provides that any 
farmer meeting with losses from dogs may file 
a claim, with proofs of loss, at the assessor’s 
office, and be paid the amount of his loss out 
of the town treasury. Or, if he chooses, he 
may bring an action against the owner of the 
dog, and recover double, and in some cases 
threefold, damages; but he cannot adopt both 
methods. In Maine and most other states, 
however, the sufferer must bring the owner of 
the dog to terms, if he can; he has no other 
mode of redress. 

In eases where two, three or four dogs, 
belonging to different parties, went off by night 
or day on a joint foray into a flock of sheep, it 
has been held that each dog’s owner was respon- 
sible only for what his own dog killed or 
maimed, if anybody could find that out; other- 





wise all were liable. 
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oversight of the work in one or two outlying 
barrios. Emily taught the younger children, 
and he instructed the aspirantes—the older 
ones studying to be teachers themselves—when 
he was not riding his district. Silang was an 
important town in one of the most prosperous 
provinces of the archipelago. The school had 
been open three months, and nearly two hundred 
pupils were enrolled. 

Phil’s face grew grave as he examined the 
wailing piccaninny. Round its tiny body was 
wrapped layer upon layer of banana leaves. 
When Barring had at last stripped these off, a 
tyro might have guessed the matter. 

One of the wee ribs was broken or bent, | 
and the trouble being neglected, an abscess had | 
formed, which throbbed and burned under the | 
teacher’s practised fingers. The poor baby | 
shrieked as he laid it on the pillow which | 
Emily brought. 

Barring explained the situation briefly, Lucita 
watching his face all the while, nodding now 
and then with such an air of intelligence that 
he took it for granted she comprehended when 
he told her the abscess must be lanced. He | 
was very young himself, however, and had not 
yet fathomed the depth of ignorance with which | 
he was dealing. 

When Emily, under his direction, had made 
everything ready, he washed the little side 
thoroughly in alcohol, and scalpel in hand, 
started to make the needed incision. ‘Then it | 
was that Lucita, who had been looking on with | 








growing uneasiness, gave a shriek which 
brought Pablo in from the kitchen. He was 
preparing the dinner, with Vovo perched upon 
his shoulder, and, vegetable-knife in hand, he 
hurled himself upon Barring. 

It was only a minute’s work for the power- 
ful young teacher to disarm the muchacho, 
and then Phil held him while he explained. 
Pablo listened to the explanation, and apolo- 
gized for his haste. If the sefior would but 
pardon. His head had been hot; he had not 
understood. 

Phil pardoned, the more readily that the 
muchacho promised to go immediately and 
bring back the piccaninny, which Lucita had 
spirited away. 

Pablo departed, but he did not return, and 
when Emily and Phil had at last prepared and 
eaten their own dinner, they went together to 
fhe muchacho’s hut in the garden; but the 
family had: fled. 

Moreover, when they went back to their own 
house Phil discovered a loss. The big, wicked- 
looking bolo which he had bought of a soldier 
was gone from its nail on the dining-room 
wall. 

The next day Pablo did not return, and of 
the one hundred and ninety pupils enrolled in 
the school, only fourteen were present. These 
were children living at the extreme end of the 
town, and even they did not appear at the 
afternoon session. 

‘‘Something’s happened,’’ Phil said, as he 
and Emily surveyed the empty schoolroom. 
‘‘I mistrust that Pablo has imparted his scare 









THE PICCANINNY DIED THE AMERICANO 
SHOULD NOT ESCAPE. 


to the town. It will be serious if he has. I 
think I will go over and see the presidente and 
find out.’’ 

The presidente received Barring with suave 
courtesy, and listened to the story he told, 
carefully keeping the generous width of a huge 
black mahogany table between himself and the 
young Americano. 

He was very sorry indeed, he declared, for 
the trouble the sefior had had. Pablo was a 
stupid beast to misunderstand his kindness ; all 
muchachos were thick -headed cattle. For 
himself, he was amigo to all Americanos. 
They were wise and generous and noble to 
have established schools for the people. 

As for the children, the matter was very 
simple. The rice-harvest was ready, and the 
children were needed to help gather it. By a 
strange coincidence, all the parents in the town 
had that very day decided to keep their chil- 
dren at home to work in the rice-fields. When 
the harvest was over, a month hence, doubtless 
they would all be back. 

The presidente was a little, dark man, with 
a deeply pockmarked visage that was absolutely 


inscrutable as he made this preposterous expla- 


nation. He was politeness itself; but Phil 


| could get no further satisfaction from him, and 


he was at last obliged to say good morning and 
depart. 

“*Tt’s too bad,’’ Emily said, in perplexity, 
on his return. ‘‘So much time is sure to be 
wasted before the matter gets straightened out. 
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Anyway, Phil, I think I will give up my trip 
over to Iloilo.”’ 

This, however, they both decided was not to 
be thought of. The Christmas holidays were 
close at hand, and the teachers were planning 
a tree for the children of all the barrios. Emily 
was to start the very next day for Iloilo, to 
make the necessary purchases. To carry on 
the original plan might save the situation. 

The next morning, therefore, Phil took her 
over to Balaugan, where she was to take the 
little interisland steamer for Panay. They 
were late in starting, for their cochero, or 
stable-boy, had deserted them, and Phil had to 





feed and harness the pony. It was nearly noon 
when they reached Balaugan, and Emily barely 
caught the boat. 


On his homeward drive Phil turned out of 
his way to visit the school in one of his out- 
lying barrios. 

He found the teacher writing letters home 
at a desk in his empty schoolroom. 

‘‘Dismissed early to-day ?’’ he asked, as he 
looked about. 

‘‘No,”’ the other teacher replied. ‘‘It’s a 
funny thing. I had fifty-nine pupils yesterday 
out of sixty-two enrolled. To-day not one put 
in an appearance. I suppose it’s some saint’s 
day I haven’t heard about.’’ 

Barring had his doubts about the correctness 
of Harrison’s surmise, but he deemed it best to 
say nothing to his subordinate about the trouble 
at Silang. The matter might be over in a few 
days. 

He sat chatting with Harrison for a while, 
and then pushed on, as it was desirable to be 
at home before dark. 

He was nearing Silang when a hole-in the 
road gave one wheel a jolt that nearly flung a 
small grip which he had with him out of the 
vehicle. 

He bent forward quickly to save it, and as 
he did so something whizzed past his head. 
He heard a sound as of some one running 
away through the jungle at the right side of 
the road, and quivering in the trunk of a 
papaia-tree on his left was a bolo. 

He regarded the blade closely for a minute; 
then, backing the pony, he reached up and 
secured it. It was the bolo he had missed from 
the dining-room wall, and had, to all appear- 
ances, been hurled at his head. 

He drove on quickly through the gathering 
night, and reached home safe, although some- 
what shaken as to his nerves. He put out the 
pony and got his own dinner of rice and canned 
beef. 

The next morning he espied his pet pupil, a 
bright youngster some ten years old, hanging 
about the schoolhouse. 

‘*Ramon!’’ he called. ‘‘Come here!’? But 
Ramon scampered off, and only after repeated 
calls did he venture within speaking distance. 
When he did come a little crowd of men hovered 
near. 

‘*Ramon,’”’ Phil said, ‘‘why are you not in 
school ?’” 

‘“No can come,’’ was the reply. 

‘*‘Why not? Where are the other children ?’’ 

**No can come.”’ 

‘Why not ?’’ 

‘*No can come.’’ 

“Don’t say that again. 
cannot come.’’ 

Ramon writhed, digging his bare toes into 
the dust and twisting the hem of his one 
garment into a string. 

“No can =a 

‘Don’t say that again, I tell you! 


Tell me why you 


Answer 


me at once! Why are all you children not in 
school ?’” 

‘*We—we fear.’’ Ramon’s voice was a mere 
whisper. 


**You fear? What do you fear ?’’ 

There was no reply. Ramon was untwisting 
the hem to twist it the other way. 

**Tell me what you fear!’’ commanded Phil. 
‘‘Speak up! Tell me at once!’’ It was the 
schoolmaster who spoke, and Ramon’s habit of 
obedience asserted itself. 

**We—it is so that—it is Pablo’s say —’’ He 
paused as if hunting for the words. His eyes 
were tragic and he poised for flight. 

‘*Americano teacher cut out—Filipino chil- 
dren—the heart —’’ With a yell of terror he 
disappeared, and the crowd melted. 

The situation began to reveal itself to Phil 
as serious. It was not alone that he had 
frightened the natives. There had been hatred 
as well as fear on the dark faces grouped round 
Ramon. One or two had even made threat- 
ening gestures as they fled. 

He realized that he might be in danger, but 
keener than that realization was the one that 
he had put the government and the whole 
educational effort in a bad light in Silang. 
There was no knowing how far the thing would 
spread. There was no estimating the mischief 
that might be done. He must act quickly. 
First of all, however, he must warn Emily. 

He spent the rest of the morning writing her 
a letter, and when it was finished he invited 
the presidente to drive with him over to Har- 
rison’s village. For reasons of his own the 
official deemed it wise to accept the invitation, 
and the two made the journey in safety. 

Phil took Harrison aside and explained that 
he was going in for a little adventure. If he 
were not on hand by steamer day, would 


Harrison ride over and meet Mrs. Barring and 























give her the letter? It would explain things 
to her, and she would wait in Balaugan. 

Harrison was surprised, but he was not a 
man of much insight. He was deeply inter- 
ested in botany, and glad of the uninterrupted 
days the absence of the children was giving 
him. He accepted without question the expla- 
nation that the youngsters were busy with the 
rice-harvest. 

On their return to Silang Phil drove to the 
house of the padre, whom he found playing 
chess with one of his parishioners. 

‘‘Now,’’ Barring said, ‘‘I want you both to 
come with me.’’ 

Something in his tone made the two decide 
to comply, and.they accompanied him to his 
home, although the presidente demurred a little. 
It was mid-afternoon, and he had not slept 
the siesta. 

But Phil was busy packing his grip with 
some things he needed—his instruments, a roll 
of bandage, some medicines, a bottle of albu- 
minized food, an aleohol-lamp and some alcohol. 
When all was ready he turned to the presidente. 

**I want you,’’ he said, ‘‘to take the padre 
and me to where that muchacho of mine, that 
man Pablo, has gone with his wife and baby.’’ 

The presidente tried to say that he did not 
know where Pablo had gone; but although the 
Americano might be crazy, he was big and 
masterful, and the matter ended in the three 
proceeding together to a hut in the presidente’s 
garden. 

Pablo and Lucita were there, sitting in 
dumb wo beside the piccaninny, still wailing, 
and worn to a wee skeleton with suffering. 
Briefly, in Spanish, which the three men 
understood, Phil explained the condition of the 
child. He told of his own medical studies, and 
showed his instruments. 

‘*The piccaninny is pretty bad,’’ he said, in 
conclusion, ‘‘but I think I can save it if you 
will let me try. I must feed it and wash its 
side and lance the swelling. Then I will take 
care of it till it gets well. If itdies—’’ He 
straightened his shoulders and looked at the 
men, one after another. 

“Tf it dies,’’ he repeated, slowly, ‘‘my own 
life is at your disposal.’’ 

The padre gasped. The presidente was 
shaken from his suavity. Pablo breathed 
hard, searching his former master’s face. Only 
Lucita did not understand, and the matter was 
explained to her. 

Pablo was for refusal, but despair was 
clutching at the poor little mother’s heart, and 
she grasped the straw of hope. Let the sefior 
try to save the baby! She broke into sobs, and 
Pablo yielded. 

‘‘It is agreed upon,’’ the presidente said, 
and the padre echoed, ‘‘It is agreed upon.’’ 
Pablo said nothing. He squatted upon his heels 
before the door, and settled himself to watch. 

Again Barring made ready. He showed 
Lucita how to prepare the albuminized food, 
and they fed some to the baby. Again he 
washed the swollen, throbbing side in alcohol. 
He injected cocaine and lanced the angry mass. 
Lucita crossed herself and murmured prayers, 
but Pablo watched eagerly. If the piccaninny 
died the Americano should not escape him. 

Skilfully and swiftly Phil worked, draining 
and bandaging the wound and making the 
little one easier. Noise of what was doing 
had spread abroad, and the inevitable crowd 
gathered outside. It would have entered but 
for Pablo’s figure in the doorway. 

Phil gave the baby some drops, and when 
the little one fell asleep he settled himself on 
the floor beside the bamboo bed. The padre 
and the presidente went home, and the crowd 
followed their example. It was long past 
supper-time. 

The night wore on, and the baby slept fit- 
fully. Lucita hung over the bed, now moaning, 
now dozing. Once or twice she carried rice 
and coconut-milk to the two men, and they 
partook of the refreshment, but neither slept. 
They watched the night through, Phil giving 
nourishment and remedies regularly as the 
hours slipped by. 

At dawn, as the baby was sleeping, Barring 
stretched himself and went out for a breath of 
air. Pablo followed his trail. 

Presently a scream from Lucita brought them 
both back. The baby was awake and gasping 
for breath, its eyes rolling, its chest heaving 
spasmodically, its lips blue. Phil raised the 
little thing and eased it until it got its breath. 
He looked to the bandage, and washed out the 
wound with a soothing lotion. The side was 
doing well, apparently, but some inner pressure 
impeded the breathing. 

The little one sat on the bed, leaning against 
Phil’s broad hand as he knelt on one knee 
beside the couch. The least change of position 
brought back that gasping breath and the blue 
line round the drawn lips; so kneeling there, 
almost motionless, he supported the wee body, 
while Lucita coaxed spoonfuls of nourishment 
down the little throat and Pablo sat watching. 

Another hour passed, and the padre looked 
in. An hour later it was full day, and the 
crowd had reassembled. The morning wore on 
to noon, and the throng went home to dinner 
and the siesta; but for five hours Barring had 
not changed his position. 

All feeling seemed gone from the knee that 
pressed against the bamboo floor. One elbow 
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supported the child’s back and head. The 
other hand, with two fingers outstretched, held 
up the little chin. Every muscle ached with 
the strain of the posture, every nerve was tense 
with pain, but the baby was breathing quietly, 
although faintly, and for an hour now those 
blue shadows had ceased to play about the wee 
mouth. 

Squatted on his heels by the door, Pablo 
watched. Once or twice Lucita had offered 
coconut-milk to the two men, but Pablo refused 
it and Phil dared not risk drinking. One 
instant’s relaxation of his tense muscles would 
have made it impossible to resume the strain. 
He spoke only to indicate to Lucita when she 
should give the remedies he had prepared. 

At two o’clock the baby stirred a little. 
Following that indication, Phil changed its 
position, ever so slightly. As he did so, sting- 
ing pains ran along his nerves, and the sweat 
dropped from his nose, his chin, his hair. 

But the child was manifestly better. There 
was a faint line of color in the little mouth, 
and the breathing was regular and easy. 

By infinitesimal degrees Phil lowered his 
hands until the little thing lay back on the 
pillow in a natural sleep. 

Then Barring was conscious that the padre 
and the presidente were again in the room. 
Pablo had crept to the bedside to gaze at the 
sleeping child, and Phil became aware that 
the cumbering weight which he was trying to 
shake from his feet was Lucita’s sobbing form. 

He sank inertly into a bamboo chair, and 
because she did not know what else to do, and 


was frightened almost to death at his looks, 
Lucita brought the bottle of baby food and 
pressed it to his lips. He pushed it away, 
and stretching his length upon a sleeping- 
pallet on the floor in a corner, fell fast asleep. 

For two days he cared for the baby, until 
the little one was well enough to develop such 
a temper as only a mother’s patience could put 
up with; then he knew he might safely leave 
Lucita in charge, and he came only twice a 
day, to sce that all went well. 

Two days before steamer day he reopened 
the school, and every child on the roll answered 
to its name. That afternoon Harrison rode 
over. 

‘*My youngsters all came back to school four 
days ago,’’ he said, ‘‘and I don’t yet under- 
stand the business; but I believe that was all 
a hoeus-pocus about the rice-harvest.’’ 

Phil laughed. The baby had been mending 
for just five days. Then he told the whole 
story to Harrison, who sat and blinked mightily 
during the recital. 

‘*But,’’ he gasped, at the end, ‘‘you might 
have been killed! Suppose the baby had died! 
How did you dare?’’ 

‘Suppose I hadn’t dared?’’ was Phil’s 
rejoinder. ‘‘Do you imagine that I, or you, 
or any other American teacher, would ever have 
got out of this neck of woods alive? And what 
would have happened to public instruction in 
Occidental Negros ? 

**Mind you,’’ he added, as Harrison was 
mounting to ride away, ‘‘don’t you ever let 
Mrs. Barring hear a word of this!’’ 
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I T is said that fire and water are good serv- 
ants but bad masters. Every one in the 
Kesagami Lake country just south of 
Hudson Bay, toward the end of August, 1902, 
thought that fire was distinctly a bad master. 

During the whole summer I had been busy 
doing rough geological work 
round the southern shores of 
the bay, and near the end 
of the season found myself 
alone with two Indians, up 
the West River, a large stream 
which drains Kesagami Lake 
and flows north into Hudson 
Bay. 

My two companions spoke 
not a word of English, but in 
my several trips among the 
Naseaupees I had learned 
enough of their language to 
make at least my wants known 
to them ; and they, by numer- 
ous signs and a careful use 
of simple language, were able 
to communicate with me. 

The summer of 1902 was 
remarkable for singular dry- 
ness in a region usually moist, 
and not a drop of,rain fell 
during the months of July 
and August in the basin of 
the West River. 

On this account my Indians 
feared a conflagration, and 
were always careful in their 
choice of a location for the 
camp-fire. I was generally 
asked to camp either on the 
small rocky islets which lay 


points which stretched into the numerous lake 
expansions. 


that the air again smelled smoky; and I felt 


some alarm when Jacko, pointing to the clouds | 


swiftly floating eastward, said: 
‘*Big wind. Fire come here sure now.’’ 
It was indeed evident that the great fire was 
|coming in our direction, for, as we watched, 
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ALL OF A SUDDEN THE FIRE BURST UPON US. 


in midstream, or far out on the gravelly | large black clouds of smoke floated rapidly by 


and the air grew gradually darker. 
Now I began to realize fully our impending 


rested on the bed, and the big, strong hand | 





My experience with bush fires was limited to| danger. ‘To turn back the way we had come 
small autumn blazes in southern Ontario, or | was impossible, for seven or eight miles of 
prairie fires in the great West; and it did not | dense spruce forest lay behind us; and to be 
occur to me that a fire in the dense spruce | caught there in a fire nfeant certain death. 


ferent. Therefore I did not feel especial alarm | hazardous. 
when I noticed the sun set in a dense red, | wagami River could not lie very far ahead of 
smoky cloud on the evening of August 29th. us; and although we knew nothing whatever 
‘* Big fire over there,’ said Jacko, in| of this stream, it would, no matter how small, 
monosyllabic Nascaupee, pointing to the west. | give us at least comparative safety. Jacko, 
‘*Good! Camp on island.’’ | moreover, favored going ahead, and so we 
Taking Jacko’s advice, we camped on an | continued our journey westward. 
island in midstream, and fell asleep without | 
giving another thought to the great fire burning | mossy swamps, deep with sphagnum, and 
far to the westward. | thinly interspersed with stunted spruce, so 
The next day broke clear and calm, with | common in the north, and known as muskegs. 
not a sign or smell of smoke in the air. | Jacko was of the opinion that we should stop 
Accordingly, with no misgivings, especially as | here, and fight the fire in the open; but the 
a little rain had fallen during the night, I | long-continued drought had so dried the surface 
started off on a two-day trip to the west, my | of the muskeg that I did not care to do so, the 
endeavor being to make a geological section of more especially as I saw a slight dip in the 
the country between the West River and the | country ahead of us, which I supposed to be 
Kattawagami, a much smaller stream said to | the valley of the Kattawagami. 
lie some eight or nine miles from the former. | My conjecture proved to be correct; but upon 
I took Jacko with me, and left behind Itzka, | arriving there we were indeed disappointed to 
the other red man, to take care of the camp. | find only a narrow, shallow stream, a poor 
| All went well during the morning, and as the | barrier to an advancing fire. But as a last 
| country was not of peculiar geological interest, | hope, we were glad to seek its protection, and 
| we had already advanced far toward our desti- | we decided to take our chances in midstream. 
| nation when we stopped for lunch at noon. By this time the wind had risen to a gale, 
Then, for the first time that day, I noticed | and the atmosphere was dense with smoke and 











forests of the north would be materially dif-| To advance to meet the fire seemed equally | 
Still, we thought that the Katta- | 


Soon we emerged on one of those broad, wet, | 
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rapidly darkening. By four o’clock it was so 
dark I was unable to see my hand in front of 

my face, and the air had begun to feel decidedly 

warmer. 

| I shall never forget the weirdness and uncan- 
| niness of that awful gloom; the wild shrieks of 
the night-hawks and the loud hoots of the 
owls in that strange, unnatural night, or the 
rush of animals fleeing as before a terrible 
foe. Out of the thick spruce forest across the 
| Stream, in front and behind us, escaped caribou, 
| moose and bear, besides innumerable smaller 
janimals, such as rabbits and squirrels. We 
| could not see them, but as each new animal 
| found refuge near us Jacko, long accustomed 
| to the various sounds made by the different 
| inhabitants of the forest, announced its arrival. 

The large animals came crashing through 
the forest, guided evidently by custom or 
instinct to this place of safety, there being no 
| light to show them the way. Meanwhile the | 
| smaller animals often scrambled over us, and 
| occasionally a singed owl or partridge fluttered 
| down beside us on the bank of the stream. 
| The animals acted as heralds of the fire; and 
| quickly the western sky, so lately ink-black, 
turned to a dull, dark orange and then to red. 
Now we could see the animals all round us in 
the water, each making the strange sound 
common to it, the caribou and moose uttering 
low moans, while the bears growled and snarled 
at each other and at the other animals. In the 
eyes of all was the same terror felt by ourselves. 

Evidently our foe was steadily advancing. 
By this time the heat was so intense that we 
were obliged to take to the water, an example 
already set us by our dumb animal companions. 
We sat on the bottom of the river with only 
our heads above stream. We had soaked our 
woolen coats, and had them in readiness to fling 
over our heads and prevent suffocation when 
the worst came. 

All of a sudden the fire burst upon us. I 
shall always remember the solemn moment 
when that awful sea of flame, over one hundred 
feet high, rolled in upon us, and licked up 
in a minute those giant spruces. I can still 
hear the groans and shrieks of the animals near 
us, the crashing of the falling trees and the 
| hideous roar of the fire. I can still see that 
| terrible wall of flame sweep across the river and 
| plow its way on toward the east. 
| The heat was so intense that the coats over 
our heads several times caught 
fire, and the surface tempera- 
ture of the water rose from that 
of a cool stream to lukewarm. 

For several hours the fire 
raged furiously round us, and 
many times I thought either 
Jacko or I would suffocate. 
Jacko seareely spoke, but 
when he did speak his words 
were most encouraging. His 
stoical fortitude was indeed 
remarkable, and was more 
than sustaining at such a 
moment. 

At last, when we thought 
we could hold out no longer, 
above the terrible crackling of 
the fire and the thuds of fall- 
ing trees we heard the distant 
roar of thunder. Rain was 
soon pouring in torrents on 
every side. 

All night long it rained, and 
by morning the fire was suffi- 
ciently quenched to allow us 
to return toward our camp. 
The animals in the river had 
gone before dawn, their terror 
of man returning when the 
greater danger was past. 

In our back ward trip through 
the blackened rampicks, still 
smoldering and steaming in many places,—all 
that remained of the splendid forest through 
which we had passed the day before,—at wide 
intervals we came across singed or partly burned 
carcasses of different animals and birds, which 
had been unable to reach a place of safety. 
These were particularly common in the muskeg 
which I saw the previous day. 

When we reached our camp on the West 
River Itzka was overcome with delight, and 
embraced his companion in a fervent manner, 
quite unusual in the red man. He had fully 
made up his mind that we must have perished, 
and was already preparing to bear the tragic 
| news of our fate to the nearest Hudson Bay post. 
| He, too, had had a terrible experience, and, 
| forced to bear it alone, had doubtless felt it 
more. The West River, however, is so much 
larger than the Kattawagami that he had 
| suffered less from the heat; and having sunk 
| our canoe and supplies in the river, he, too, 
had escaped in safety. 

In spite of the width of the river, however, 
—at our camp more than three hundred yards, 
|—the fire had jumped it, and continued its 
| terrible path of destruction still farther east. 

We afterward learned that this fire, one 
of the worst ever known in the north country, 
had started more than one hundred miles 
to the west of us, and rapidly gaining head- 
way, had advanced, a mass of flame nearly 
| twenty-five miles wide, till its awful course 
was stopped by the storm of rain which brought 
us such welcome relief. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


n case he is banished, as some of his country- 
men wish him to be, Yi Yung Ik, the favor- 
ite of the Emperor of Korea, might be willing to 
rent his name for the first line of a college 
yell. 


nuts are reported scarce. It is hoped that 
the supply wil! come up and the wholesale 
prices go down before the circuses come to 
town. Meanwhile the little stands with the 
whistling peanut-ovens still sell the most 
popular of American fruits at five cents a bag. 
eventy thousand arrests were made in Chicago 
in 1902, the latest year for which complete 
returns are available. More than twenty-one 
thousand of those arrested had no occupation. 
They did not even call themselves laborers. It 
is usually so; it is the idle hands that make 
work for the police. 


ru is growing progressive. The govern- 

ment has consented that the managers of 
the new American railway-line between Oroya 
and Cerro de Pasco may run freight-trains as 
fast as thirteen miles an hour. The ‘‘lightning 
express’’ probably goes at the rate of twenty 
miles; but even thirteen miles is fast travel for 
a country used to the speed of pack-animals. 


press has come to an English coasting vessel— 
a schooner built nearly eighty years ago. It 
has a crew of four—a captain seventy years 
old, a mate seventy-two, a cook seventy-one 
and a sailor sixty-one. They were boys 
together, and have been with the Dart ina 
considerable portion of her experience. When 
the vessel has her centenary may they be still 
sailing the sea in her, a jolly lot of old sea- 
dogs. = 


he Province of New Brunswick plans to 
establish model orchards of apples and 
plums, ultimately one in every county. The 
government will furnish the trees and plans for 
arranging and cultivating them. The owner 
of the land, who is to pledge himself that for 
ten years he will follow the plans of the 
department of agriculture, will have the product 
of the orchard. This seems an easy and prac- 
tical way to plant ideas and raise object- 
lessons as well as fruit. 
lf prospective brides only knew who contem- 
plated making presents to them, they might 
follow the fashion recently set by Princess 
Alice of Albany, a niece of King Edward. A 
few weeks before her wedding she sent to her 
friends a list of the presents she had already 
received, and suggested that they avoid dupli- 
cating them. Consequently, she will not have 
a dozen pickle-forks, six piano lamps or innu- 
merable bonbon dishes to exchange at the 
department stores for things she likes better. 


aldness may be becoming more common, but 
it is not by any means a modern affliction. 
A French Egyptologist has unearthed a papyrus 
which gives a recipe for the cure of baldness, 
prepared for King Cheta, the second sovereign 
of the first dynasty, who reigned about six 
thousand years ago. The prescription was made 
for the use of the king’s mother. This earliest 
of hair tonics was a salve compounded of dates, 
the paws of dogs and the hoofs of asses, mixed 
and boiled in oil. As no testimonial from the 
old lady has been discovered, the salve cannot 
be recommended. 


Sg pre papers note a tendency, which some 
of them have fostered and which all seem 
to approve, to ‘‘graduate’’ older members of the 
Christian Endeavor societies, and to leave 
responsibility to the younger persons among and 
for whom this great movement was begun. 
‘‘As many members as you have over thirty 
years old means so many fewer members under 
twenty,’’ says one minister to his own Endeay- 
orers. Another way of looking at the matter 
is that if the society will be revitalized by new 
blood, so also will be the church into which 
the older Endeavorers ‘‘graduate.’’ 
Pp writers, when other topics are scarce, 
discuss the growing power of the Senate 
in national legislation. A Washington corre- 
spondent has recently called attention to an 
illustration of the influence of the Senate in the 
selection of the candidate for the presidency. 
Twenty-one of a total of fifty-one Republican 
Senators sat as delegates in the national con- 
vention of their party in 1900. A Senator was 
and is chairman of the national committee, a 
Senator was temporary chairman of the con- 
vention and another Senator was permanent 











chairman, and seven Senators were members 
of the committee on resolutions. Whatever 
may have been the case in the early years of 
the Republic, the Senators are certainly pretty 
influential men nowadays. 


he tender, poetic heart which often throbs 

beneath the stoical exterior of the Indian 
was shown at the funeral, a few weeks ago, of 
Mrs. Harriet Converse, who for many years 
had devoted her life to work among the Indians 
of the New York reservations. She had been 
adopted by the Iroquois as their ‘‘great White 
Mother,’’ the first white chief of the confed- 
eracy. One by one the Indian chiefs of the 
various tribes rose in that New York chapel 
whither they had travelled, and gave their 
tributes of gratitude and affection. ‘‘My heart 
is ver’ sad,’’ said Cornplanter, chief of the 


Senecas. ‘‘ Best frien’. She lef? me here in 
this worl’. She done g’eat many thin’s. I’m 
sor-ry. I can’t help it. Ex-cuse me.’’ Corn- 


planter’s were not the only eyes suddenly 
suffused with tears. ‘‘She-who-watches-us’’ 
was the speaking name the Indians had given 
Mrs. Converse; and there, in her flower-draped 
coffin, she, ‘‘being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 


* ¢ 


SELF - FORGETTING. 


Seldom can a heart be lonely 
If it seeks a lonelier still. 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 


® © 


DOING AND UNDOING. 

or some years the Post-Office Department 

endeavored vainly to persuade Congress 

to make certain changes in the classifi- 
cation of mail-matter. Then the department 
decided that under the existing law it had the 
right to do practically that for which it had 
asked the authority of a new law, and proceeded 
to act accordingly. Those who were aggrieved 
by this action asked Congress to undo what 
the department had done; but Congress has not 
complied with the request. 

This experience is so typical as to deserve 
analysis, apart from interest in the legisla- 
tion itself. Expressed algebraically, Congress 
refused to say that xyz was the law, and then 
as emphatically refused to say that xyz was 
not the law. ‘‘There is a wide difference,’’ 
remarked Senator Dolliver, in discussing this 
situation, ‘‘ between passing a law to accomplish 
a certain thing, and in failing to pass a law to 
undo it.’? 

Such a situation frequently arises. Our 
constitutions, state and national; our laws and 
our court decisions all throw a tremendous 
burden of proof upon those who try to change 
the existing order of affairs. If the national 
pure-food laws which have been agitated for 
twenty years with only partial success were once 
on the statute-book, it would take more than 
forty years to shake them. Those who propose 
new legislation have the up-hill task; those 
who resist it have the advantage of gravity 
with them. 

Think of the slow progress the metric 
system has made, and then fancy the difficulty 
of getting it displaced in favor of the present 
weights and measures, were it in well-estab- 
lished use. English adherence to pounds, shil- 
lings and pence is another instance of inertia in 
legislation. 

The attitude of reluctance toward change is 
one of the saving forces in society. Surpri- 
singly great is the number of wise practices of 
the law which we enjoy because they were 
deeply embedded in the past rather than because 
public sentiment especially demands them. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


ope Pius X, exercising the supreme eccle- 
P siastical authority vested in him as the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, has 
vigorously disapproved much of the religious 
music now in use, and has commanded a reform. 

The decree is, of course, more interesting to 
Roman Catholics than to Protestants. Some 
parts of it, indeed,—as, for example, that 
which forbids women to sing in church choirs, 
—are of interest only to Catholics, and perhaps 
only to the churches in Rome, for it is not 
understood to apply to any other churches; but 
many of the matters which it touches concern 
all churechgoing people. 

The point of the decree is this: That music 
has a legitimate place in church only so far as 
it increases the devotion and reverence of the 
worshipers ; that it is not to be an end in itself, 
not to be used as an advertisement to draw 
people into church, nor to be regarded as 
coérdinate in importance with the liturgy, but 
only as its servant and handmaiden. 

To this end the Pope commands a return to 
the classic Gregorian chant, the oldest and 
simplest form of church music. He discourages 
the introduction of solos except at rare intervals, 
and the use of instruments, except the most 
dignified. The organ, of course, is permitted 
in its proper relation, but that relation is clearly 
defined as accompaniment. Brass bands, and 
such harsh and secular instruments as drums, 
cymbals and bells are forbidden. 

There is everywhere a feeling among culti- 
vated and sensitive people that much of the 





church music of to-day promotes neither 
reverence nor spiritual growth. The leading 
soprano and other members of the choir are 
exalted to positions out of all keeping with the 
spirit of worship, and their work is criticized 
and judged exactly as it would be if they were 
members of a concert company or an opera 
troupe. Elaborate and fussy anthems and 
so-called sacred songs occupy more and more 
time, and the simple and dignified hymns, in 
which the congregation shares, are relegated to 
a secondary place. 

Reverence and religious feeling have suffered 
so much from this tendency that the Pope’s 
words deserve as serious consideration from 
Protestants as they will receive from his own 


followers. 
* © 


GOD IN NATURE. 


God’s truth has many voices; sun and star 

And mountain and the deep that roars afar 

Speak the great language. : 
Samuel Valentine Cole. 


* ¢ 


‘COME OUT AND SEE!” 


ome time ago a woman who has helped 

many people to see the wonders of the 

world about them told a friend how her 
own eyes were opened. 

One summer she happened to be spending a 
few days at the same hotel with a certain 
naturalist. His enthusiasms did not interest 
her at all; the progress of the embroidery 
which she had brought with her for ‘‘ pick-up 
work’’ was of far greater concern to her than 
all the miracles of June. But one morning, 
seeing him eagerly searching the ground under 
her window, she leaned out and asked curiously : 

‘*What do you find so absorbing down 
there ?”” 

**Come out and see!’’ he called, in reply. 

Why she did it she could not tell. Perhaps, 
after all, the call of the day was too great to 
be resisted. She threw aside her embroidery 
and went out. That embroidery was never 
finished, for the world of delight she discovered 
that day changed her whole life. 

She bought books and microscope, and began 
to investigate for herself, then with her chil- 
dren, then with other people. After a while 
she began to write, and the writing brought 
her new friends and the introduction to ‘scien- 
tific clubs and societies. A score of fresh 
interests filled her days, interests which she 
met easily with the renewed health won from 
the long out-of-doors hours. She lived, in 
short, a new life in the midst of the new 
heaven and earth to which her eyes had been 
opened. 

There are women—thousands of them—who 
need to release tired eyes from their petty, 
exacting, needless tasks, to straighten tired 
backs, and to let the fresh air in upon their 
lives. The highest city walls cannot wholly bar 
out Nature. She visits city roofs and streets 
and yards as freely as the country hedgerows. 
All that she asks is an opportunity to reveal 
her treasures of health and joy; her constant 
ery is, ‘‘Come out and see!’’ 
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THINKING CONTINENTALLY. 


hen Alexander Hamilton advised his 

followers to ‘‘think continentally’’ he 

had in mind chiefly the consideration 
of political matters. 

In recent years business men have begun to 
think continentally, and among the results are 
transcontinental railways under one manage- 
ment, meat-packers doing a national business, 
steel combinations, oil trusts, and so on through 
the list. Continental, and even interconti- 
nental, business enterprises have been made 
possible by the development of continental means 
of transportation and quick communication. 

The latest product of continental thinking is 
the plan of President James of the North- 
western University for the federation of all the 
Methodist schools and colleges in the country. 
Doctor James would have a national board of 
education exercising more or less direct control 
over the Methodist universities. He would 
have Methodist academies developed as feeders 
of the colleges, and colleges organized as schools 
in the universities. 

Inasmuch as the Methodists have a hundred 
and forty-four schools and colleges, with fifty 
thousand students and property worth forty 
million dollars, the Methodist educational 
machine, if organized and directed toward a 
specific result, would be a much more powerful 
agency than its several parts now are. 

It is useless to speculate upon the fate of the 
specific proposition made by Doctor James, but 
it may safely be predicted that continental 
thinking upon the subject of higher education 
will produce continental results of some kind. 
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THE TARIFF ISSUE ABROAD. 


usiness men, who always dread the revival 
of the tariff issue in politics and the 
disturbance of trade which the agitation 
causes, sometimes express the wish that the 
question could be ‘‘taken out of politics.’’ 
They urge that the consideration of import 
duties should be turned over to a non-political 
commission, which should recommend changes 
as the exigencies of business might require, 








and that Congress should adopt its recommen- 
dations without engaging in a debate on the 
propriety of the modifications proposed, and 
without throwing the country into a fever of 
excitement. 

Such a change in the system is certainly 


desirable. It is doubtful if it would work sat- 
isfactorily in practice. ‘Tariff laws can be made 
in Russia without much political discussion. 
The appropriate bureau fixes the duties. But 
in countries which are governed by a legisla- 
ture propositions to change duties are sure to 
cause general discussion. Europeans, as well 
as Americans, have the tariff always with 
them. 

Even in Great Britain, where the tariff has 
been ‘‘out of politics’? for more than a gener- 
ation, it has suddenly become the liveliest 
political issue that the British have had to 
consider for many a year. 

It has never been out of politics in France. 
Indeed, Frenchmen treat it as an issue of inter- 
national politics, for the commission, which 
the Chamber of Deputies appointed a year 
ago, reported last month that the American 
tariff was too high for the good of the French, 
and recommended that the government ask us 
to lower it. The commission had recommen- 
dations to make also respecting the German 
tariff and the proposed British tariff. 

Germany’s present high tariff law was passed 
in December, 1902, after as difficult a campaign 
in the Reichstag as was ever waged in the 
American Congress. The tariff issue has been 
acute in Austria-Hungary for a long time. 
Manufacturing Austria wishes a tariff of one 
kind, agricultural Hungary of another; and 
whatever agreement they reach from time to 
time is only temporary. 

The rule at present in Europe is to maintain 
tariff laws having two rates of duty on imported 
goods, the lower rate reserved for nations which 
will make similar concessions. Because Great 
Britain has no high tariff duties to lower in 
return for trade favors is one of the reasons for 
the present agitation in behalf of a change in 
its fiscal policy. 

® © © 


P spite of the reply of a man with Uncle Sam 
whiskers to a remark about a Persian rug 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, that 
“This is God’s country ; we don’t have to do things 
by hand here,” some things cannot be done by 
machinery. One of them is the rescue of famous 
paintings from destruction. Secretary Hay has a 
Madonna by Botticelli that was painted on a 
wooden panel at least four hundred years ago. 
The wood had begun to crack, and it was feared 
that the painting would be ruined; but a man was 
found who said that he could save it, and the work 
was entrusted to him. He pasted thin strips of 
tissue-paper on the face of the picture, pressing 
the paper into the uneven surface of the paint, and 
kept on pasting and pressing till he had created a 
thick body of paper. Then he turned the picture 
over and began to sandpaper the board away. 
After many months of careful work he had all the 
wood removed, and nothing but the paint adhered 
to the paper. A piece of linen canvas was then 
glued to the paint, and the work of removing the 
paper from the front of the picture was under- 
taken. It required nearly a year to complete the 
work, but when it was done the painting was left 
in shape to last another four centuries. It may 
be remarked that the picture was painted as well 
as preserved “by hand.” 
he Dowager Empress of China is having her 
portrait painted by an American artist, Miss 
Carl, much to the horror of the Pekin court circles. 
Indeed two portraits are being made, one in Occi- 
dental fashion, the other in Oriental. In Miss 
Carl’s work the empress finds abundant oppor- 
tunity for sarcasm, because perspective is ob- 
served, and Chinese art does not recognize it. The 
hand in the foreground is larger than the other, 
and in the three-quarters view of the empress’s 
face the near side is larger than the farther. All 
this is evidence to the empress that Miss Carl 
cannot see right. But in the Chinese style portrait, 
in which everything is drawn in its proper size and 
no foreshortening is indulged in, the dowager takes 
delight. Daily sittings are very brief, and much 
of the time is given up to criticisms of dress 
trimmings and other matters which often have to 
be painted over many times. 
retic ice has doubtless claimed another explorer 
in the person of Baron Toll, commander of an 
expedition to map the north Siberian coast. He 
was cut off from the mainland by ice in the early 
winter of 1902. In February of last year an expe- 
dition was arranged for his relief, but the boat- 
men of the expedition, who returned to Yakutsk 
on January 15th, could not find him on New 
Siberia or Bennett Island, where he was supposed 
to be, although he had left papers there announ- 
cing that he had turned southward in November, 
1902. In what form death overtook him no man 
knows, but few believe that he is still alive. His 
fate, however, will not deter a single one of those 
who are drawn by the magnetism of the great 
white north. ay 3 
he late Frank Bolles, who wrote so charmingly 
of outdoor life, once described the gentle 
remonstrance of a pair of bluebirds at the presence 
of an owl. “It seemed,” he said, ‘as if they were 
trying to persuade him to give up being an owl.” 
Something of the same humorous idea may have 
been in the mind of the London police inspector 
who arrested “the Peckham fat boy.” He may 
have hoped thus to persuade the youngster to give 
up being a fat boy. In England, as here, there is 
a law which forbids children under a certain age 
from giving any performance in public. Although 
the “Peckham fat boy” is only five years old, 
he weighs ten stone four—one hundred and forty- 





four pounds. Kind nature has thus given him the 














opportunity to make a living merely by exhibiting 
himself in a dime museum. This he was doing 
when the police interfered, on the ground of his 
age. The plea of the boy’s father, however, was 
the amusingly simple one that the child was not 
giving a “performance,” but merely an “exhibi- 
tion’’—just allowing people to look at him; and 
the judge sustained the father. The profession 
of being a fat boy seems, therefore, to have become 
established, but young practitioners must beware 
of doing anything else. 
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THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON. 


t the November meeting of the Wednesday 
Luncheon Club the fifty girls made arrange- 
ments for their annual festivity. It usually took 
the form of a luncheon at a good hotel, and a choice 
bit of entertainment for the fortunate guests. 
This year the president looked unusually serious 
as she called the club to order 

“Girls, lhave a plan. You may not like it, but it 
is worth talking over. 

But instead of listening to the president’s state- 
ment of her “plan,’’ we may whisper that it was 
finally adopted, and the club voted to hold its 
annual festival at a novel time and place. 

The time was Christmas eve. The place was 
the children’s ward of the hospital for the treat- 
ment ot diseases of the eye. 
as many children, their eyes bandaged or veiled 
behind dark glasses, their groping hands busy 
with the simplest of toys, and their voices having 
the pathetic ring which tells of patience early 
learned through suffering. 


With finger on lip, the nurse beckoned to the 


girls of the Luncheon Club, and they grouped 
themselves round the open door of the ward. 
Then appeared two stout porters, bearing a table 
covered with a mysterious cloth. In an instant 
that was whisked off, and the president touched a 
spring. 

In another instant there rang out through the 
quiet room the strains of a big, sweet music- 
box, as it broke into the familiar air of Phillips 
Brooks’s Christmas carol, “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” 

To see the children’s faces! They sprang up in 
bed; they reached out their slender hands and 
arms, as if they could grasp the music; under the 
bandage on more than one pale face some slow 
tears made their way. And when the carol was 
finished such a chorus! “What is it?” ‘“Won’t 
it sing itagain?” “It isn’t singing; it’s playing!” 
“Oh, please have it do some more!” “Whose is 
it?” 

Then the nurse spoke, for the president could 
not find voice for her little speech. 


“Children, it is a musie-box, and it is yours. It 
has come to stay in the ward always. It can play 
fifty tunes, and it can learn new ones easily. It 


is your Christmas present from fifty young ladies, 
who thought it would be better to spend their 
money on this music-box for you than on a fine 
dinner for themselves. What can you say to 
them?” 

The shrill chorus of ‘‘Thank you’s”’ was drowned 
by the music-box, and this time the jolly strains 
of “Up the Street’ brought smiles in place of 
tears. That was followed by a Sousa march, and 
that by the stirring air of “Palms,” and while the 
musie-box was in the midst of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” the girls of the Wednesday Luncheon 
Club slipped away, declaring it the best annual 
feast they had ever had. 
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THE OLD RECEIPTS. 


e are told by the writer of “Danish Life in 

Town and Country” that the Danish woman 
ranks among the notable housewives of the world. 
It is quite a common thing for a young Danish 
lady, as the finishing touch to her education, to 
spend six months or-a year in the house of a 
gentleman farmer or in some country parsonage, 
to study the art of housekeeping ; and not a few of 
these young persons are initiated into the mys- 
teries of high-class cookery at the royal kitchen 
or in well-known restaurants. 

Naturally, where cooking and home-making are 
treated as fine arts, the old family receipt-books, 
handed down from mother to daughter, are greatly 
cherished. 

When a thunder-storm comes on in the night in 
Denmark, people in the country frequently gather 
in one of the sitting-rooms, and bring with them 
their most treasured belongings, that they may be 
prepared in case of fire from lightning. 

One night a thunder-storm aroused the family 
in a certain country parsonage. The members 
speedily made their way to the sitting-room, each 
member treasure-laden according to the time- 
honored custom. When the treasure was com- 
pared it was found that the pastor had brought 
the communion plate, and his mother-in-law her 
jewelry, but his wife had brought her receipts. 

Whether an American housewife in time of 
danger would consider her receipt-book her most 
valuable possession is doubtful, yet in many fami- 
lies to-day there are certain special dishes which 
hold an honored place in the family history. Such 
is a shortcake which for ninety years now has been 
an especial delicacy among the descendants of one 
of the pioneer women of Maine. 

In 1814 several British vessels appeared in 
Penobscot Bay, and caused great consternation 
among the scattered settlers. When they finally 
left the harbor the rejoicing was equally great. 
In one family the event was to be celebrated by a 
feast for which one of the daughters was to make 
the biscuit, but in her excitement the young cook 
forgot to mold her biscuit, and baked it all in one 
piece. 

The mother’s genius was equal to the emergency. 
She split the biscuit, and serving it with butter and 
cream sauce, triumphantly announced the new 
dish—British shortcake. 

Delicacies inspired by history are not common, 
but probably there are few of us who do not 
count among our treasured childhood memories 
the delectable flavor of some especial dish pre- 
pared by mother or grandmother or aunt. Noone 
else could ever learn the secret; the mysterious 
gift seemed to us as personal as grandmother’s 





I have been twice lately —” | 


In fifty beds lay | 
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silk aprons or the color of Aunt Abby’s hair. 
However others might esteem treasure, the child 
at least would gravely agree with the choice of the 


Danish housewife. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE MAID OF HONOR. 


he healthy and handsome young Queen of Italy 

is fond of athletic pursuits. Her majesty excels 

as a walker and mountain-climber. As the Princess 

Helena of Montenegro she spent whole days and 

nights in the hills, and it was only natural, there- 

fore, on her first visit to her native land after her 

marriage to Victor Emmanuel that she should 

announce her intention of revisiting on foot the 
mountains about Cetinje. 


The announcement was received in horrified 
silence by her Italian ladies in waiting, to whom 
the wild nature of their surroundings seemed bar- 
barous. Then they mp | themselves together, 
and with one exception all begged to be excused. 
One pretty woman, particularly ae | and elegant 
in her ways, ambitious of the favor of her mistress, 
determined to brave it out, and smilingly said she 
| would make the climb. 

The next morning at six o’clock the royal party 
had assembled, and were awaiting the adventurous 
| lady in waiting. She appeared in a silk gown with 

a long train,—carefully pinned up, to be sure,—a 
coquettish hat of roses, a ——_ perceptible 
| sunshade in one hand and a scent-bottle in the 
| ee. and wearing thin kid slippers with high 
neels. 

| She was well pleased with herself, and seemed 
| to have come to some sort of understanding of 
what a mountain parade demanded, for she 
immediately produced jeweled ~ gt ye = and 
explained that they were to help her enjoy the 
scenery. 

The spe. in the garb of a mountaineer, hob- 
nailed shoes and all, looked for a moment as if she 
wanted to laugh. Then she said gravely: 

“You look pale, my dear. I am sure you are not 
well, and I really cannot let you undertake so 
arduous a trip.” 

The queen’s hint was accepted, and the lady in 
waiting remained at the palace. It was not until 
some time later, when the young queen and the 
young maid of honor were close friends, that her 





majesty confessed that she had been greatly 
amused by the contrast they presented on that 
oceasion. 


“Never forget again,’’ she added, “that you are 
ornamental!” 


* ©¢ 
THE GOOD GUELPH NAME. 


ankees, who are good at guessing, are never- 

theless puzzled to know why the Englishman 
whose name is Lygon should call himself Beau- 
champ. It might reasonably be supposed that 
English people could straighten out the tangle of 
titles and family names, yet Sir Francis C. Burnand 
shows in his recently published “Reminiscences” 
that such is not always the case. 


On one occasion, when the late Duke of Edin- 
i was having tea with Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and his mother, Mrs. Sullivan said to their guest: 

“Sir, there is one = I do not understand. 
Your family name is Guelph, I believe ?”’ 

““My dear mother —’’ began Sir Arthur, remon- 
strat nely. 

Re. it is, isn’t it?”’ the excellent old lady per- 


SIS ° 

“Certainly,” said the duke, much amused. 
—— the matter with that name, Mrs. Sulli- 
van?” 

“Oh, nothing,’ she replied, musingly, oy I 
can’t understand why you don’t call yourself by 
your ye oad name.” 

Sir Arthur tried to explain to her, but the duke 
would not allow it. 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed of in the name 
of Guelph, Mrs. Sullivan,” he remarked, gavety. 

“That’s exactly what I say,’’ said Mrs. Sullivan. 
aa whatever as far as I know—yet you don’t 
use it!” 
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ON THE TREASURY SEAL. 


gerne few Americans, young or old, have had 
sufficient curiosity in examining a bank-note 
to translate the Latin device on the seal of the 
Treasury, and to inquire how it happened to read 
as it does. A writer in the Washington Star 
believes the inscription throws light on the hopes 
of our forefathers regarding American dominion. 


“Thesaur. Amer. Septent. Sigil.’”’ is the legend, 
an abbreviation of “Thesauri Americ Septen- 
trionalis Sigillum,” “Seal of the Treasury of North 
America.” é 

The Continental Congress in 1778 authorized a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Sareea. 
Robert Morris and R. H. Lee, to design seals for 
the Navy and the Treasury. The Treasury seal 
has come down to us with very little change. 

In_ those —_ it was still hoped that Canada 
would eventually join the Revolution, or would at 
least be wrested from Great Britain before the 
struggle was over, and would become one with 
this ny That was apparently a project dear 
to Robert Morris, and he looked upon his country 
as the whole of North America. 

Later, when authorized to establish a bank and 
a mint “of North America,” Morris maintained 
the legend on the seal, showing that he still hoped 
for a continental nation. Whenever the seal has 
_ recut, the original legend has been adhered 


¢ ¢ 
NO EXCITEMENT. 


|" Panama, under the Colombian régime, one 
could get up a “revolution” almost at a moment’s 
notice. Such slight matters, says the New York 
Times, scarcely interrupted the routine of business. 


One day a number of American travellers had 
taken their seats at breakfast when they were 
startled by loud shouts in the street. They 
hastened to the window, and saw a crowd of men 
in greasy, ragged clothes, rushing along, brandish- 
ing machetes. f 

“What is the trouble ?’’ one of them asked their 
Colombian host. ; 

“Why,” he said, apologetically, “I am afraid it 
is a revolution.” 

The travellers began to be excited, but were 
calmed by the sweet voice of the hostess address- 
ing her husband in ordinary tones: 

= put enough sugar in your coffee, 
Gabriel?” 
® © 


POET AND READER. 


illiam Morris once heard one of his poems 
read by a famous elocutionist, says Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, the Irish poet. The reader was care- 
fully obliterating all the original rhythm in order 
to give what he conceived to be the proper 
expression. 
Mr. Morris sat in uneasy silence for some mo- 
ments, but at last he could stand it no longer. 
“Young man,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it cost me a great 
deal of trouble to put that into verse! I wish you 
would read it as it is written.” 











“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for coughs, colds, hoarseness 











and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. | Adr. 
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TE L EG RA P H 1862. Hundreds of 
operators owe their 


suecess to instructions received here. Situations se- 
cured for graduates. Catalogue free. OBERLIN 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, Ohio. 


STAMP 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


Mexico, Argentine. Irazil, Costa 
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For Americans in UBA. 


Tre CUBA BULLETIN is a beautiful- 
ly and bountifully illustrated monthly, 
alive with pertinent Cuban topics, con- 
taining valuable statistical information 
regarding Cuban exports and imports. 
A copy for the asking. Address Dept. R, 
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OLLEGE 


Preparatory Courses. 


An exceptional opportunity 
is offered to those wishing to 
prepare for college entrance 
examination. The full course 
covers the entrance require- 
ments of such a college as the 
Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and students satisfacto- 
rily completi this course 

















nation in the subjects taken. 


Special Courses. 


For those whose preparation is partially 
deficient special short courses have been 
a coreg in English History, Mathematics, 

erman and Mechanical Drawing. 

Parents wishing to keep their children at home 
as long as possible before sending them to college 
will find these courses of great value. There 
is no breaking of home ties, and the student not 
only has many of the vantages of a private 
tutor but also the sympathy and encouragement 
of his parents. 
Illustrated 200-page Bulletin No. 152 H, 
—_ full outlines of College Prepara- 
ory Courses and 60 different courses in 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Steam and 
Sanitary Engineering, Architecture, Me- 
chanical Drawing and Textile Manufac- 
ture sent free on request. 


American School of Correspondence 
at 
Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WARNERS 


Rust-proof Corsets 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 
New Vork. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 
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Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 

Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle. 
Operator stands in stretching and tacking carpet. 
Can stretch and tack two thicknesses. 
draws your weight with . t 
fingers or wear out knees. ives 50 tacks per 
minute. Every mashionn guaranteed. Soest 
price to agents on samples, express pa 
Columbia Tack . Fume 20¢. 
Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good . Splendid 
seller. er Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
in three days. Now is time to take orders. 
M.C.PierceSpecialty Co.531 34. 8t. Beloit, Wis. 
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All receptacles for your food, whether bottle or pan, must 
be clean and only a pure soap should be used. Ivory is 
the most effective and the only soap that rinses perfectly, 
thus insuring an absence of soapy taste or odor. It floats. 
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THE SCHGDLHOU SE 











h, make thé schoolhouse beautiful 
By hill and plain and sea! 
Delight within and bloom without— 
Picture and flower and tree. 


For the boys and girls, while life shall last, 
And wherever their steps may fare, 

Will remember the lovely, joyous place, 
Or the house forlorn and bare. 


And the lore they gained, and the precepts heard, 
And the patriot songs they sung, 

Will be treasured still if the spot was dear 
In the days when life was young. 


Let the guelder-rose and the lilac bloom 
In welcome by the door, 

And the turf be green the paths between, 
And, above, the bright flag soar ; 


And plant the elm for its regal shade, 
And the pine for its boughs of balm, 

Magnolia with its lustrous leaves, 
And the jasmine, by the palm; 


For tree, and flower, and pleasant song, 
And the tale by the pictures told, 

Will help full many a youthful heart 
To turn life’s gray to gold. 

Then make the schoolhouse beautiful 
By hill and plain and sea, 

For the school is shaping, year by year, 
The nation yet to be! 
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AN UNKNOWN CONQUEROR. 


HEN Rachel Hill was 
W fifteen her mother 

died, and she became 
the head of the household. 
It was not an easy position 
for so young a girl, for Nora 
and Ned were wilful and 
difficult to manage, and deli- 
cate little Ada needed special 
care. It would have been a 
great relief to fall back upon 
some relative—some one who was older and 
more experienced—or to hire a housekeeper, 
but neither plan was possible, and so Rachel 
cheerfully assumed the burden herself. 

She was not particularly wise or tactful, and 
she made many mistakes. There were many 
nights, too, when, weary and heart-sick, she 
fought the battle with her own rebellion over 
the girlhood and ‘‘good times’’ she was losing, 
things which future years could never bring 
her again. But she never for a moment thought 
of giving up. 

When she was twenty-two a lover appeared, 
and for a year Rachel tasted the joy of life. 
Then Ada, who had been growing worse, was 
pronounced an incurable invalid by the doctors. 
There was anxiety over Ned, too, and pretty, 
thoughtless Nora needed an older sister’s care. 
So Rachel sent her lover away. It was not 
fair to him, she said, to keep up the engage- 
ment when she could see no prospect of freedom. 
He protested at first, but not for very long. 
Then Rachel settled down to her life of 
sacrifice. 

As the years passed they brought new 
burdens. Nora married poorly, and after a 
while, a widow and penniless, returned to the 
old home with her child, to be supported by 
her sister. Ned went out West, and was 
not heard of for years; but at last, when 
Rachel was sixty, he, too, returned, broken in 
health and spirits, another care for the busy 
hands of the mother-sister. 

But through the long years those hands had 
grown used to burdens. To strangers there 
was nothing about the worn, gray-haired woman 
to reveal one of life’s conquerors. She was 
not particularly attractive in any way, and she 
had been too busy to acquire that easy touch 
with the world which opens so many doors. 
But although she did not realize it, her life 
had won the greatest gift of all—victory. In 
youth she had had the faults as well as the 
virtues of youth. She had cherished aspira- 
tions and had had her own selfish plans and 
desires. But one by one she had put them 











resolutely away, and had not repined. From 
the selfishness of youth she had grown into an 
unselfishness marvelous to all who knew her. 

‘*My prayer for years,’’ she told her pastor | 
one day, ‘‘has been that I may outlive all the | 
others, so that I can take care of them to the 
end. And I think it is going to be granted me. 
I have no other wish but this.’’ 

Does the story seem a sad one? Yet how 
many eager young hearts, reading the stories 
of holy lives of other ages, have caught visions | 
of the greatness of love which ‘‘seeketh not her 
own,’’ and been touched to higher purpose. 

**Don’t, dear!’’ a lady exclaimed to a young 
girl, who was laughing over some little peculi- 
arities of dress and manner of an old woman | 





| other arm by the toe of the other. 
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she had seen on the train. ‘‘You don’t know 
—we are so blind, often. It may be that she 
is one of the world’s saints.’’ 
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STRANGE LAND TENURES. 


very student of English history or fiction has 
FE read of ancient leases of property which 

require rent to be paid in peppercorns or 
roses, or in some other curious way. The Windsor 
Magazine deseribes some customs in connection 
with land tenure which are still more curious. 


Whenever a certain estate at Chingford, in 
Essex, passes into new hands, the owner, with his 
wife, man servant and maid servant, goes on 
horseback to the parsonage and pays homage by 
blowing three blasts upon a horn. He carries a 
hawk upon his fist, and his servant leads a grey- 
hound, Both supposed to be for the use of the 
rector for that day. 

The newcomer receives a chicken for the hawk, 
a peck of oats for his horse, and a loaf of bread for 
his greyhound. dinner the owner blows 
three more blasts, and then with his party with- 
draws from the rectory. 

The “Castor - Whip Tenure” is even more re- 
markable, On Palm Sunday every year a servant 
from the Broughton estate attends service at 
Castor Church with a new cart-whip, and after 
cracking it three times in the porch, marches with 
it to the manor-house. 

When the clergyman begins the sermon the 
servant quits his seat. A purse containing thirty 
pieces of silver is fixed at the end of the whip-lash, 
and, kneeling on a cushion, he holds the purse 
suspended over the head of the clergyman until 
the end of the sermon. Then purse and whip are 
left at the manor-house. 

The “Whisper Court’’ at Rochford, Essex, is a 
strange Michaelmas observance held under the 
superintendence of the steward of the manor. 
The business of the court is carried out at mid- 
night in the open air. 

he absence of a tenant is punishable by a fine 
of double his rent for each hour he fails to be in 
attendance ; no artificial light except a firebrand is 
permitted ; the proceedings are recorded by means 
of one of the embers of the brand. The roll of 
fourteen tenants is called over and answered to in 
a whisper, and then they kneel and swear alle- 


ance. 

The explanation of this odd ceremony is that, 
very many years ago, the lord of the manor, after 
an absence from his estate, was returning home 
by night. Passing over King’s Hill, he accident- 
ally heard some of his disconten tenantry 
plotting his assassination, and, thus warned, he 
reached home by an unexpected route. He enacted 
that from that time forth the tenants on his estate 
should assemble every year exactly at the same 
time to do him homage round a post which he 
erected on the precise spot where the plotters met. 
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A LOBSTER AND AN EAGLE. 


ae he disappearing lobster,” as fish commis- 
5 sioners have termed him, might not only 
remain, but flourish and increase if he 
always resisted capture like one described in 
Forest and Stream. The lobster in question lived 
in Newfoundland. His would-be captor was a 
white-headed eagle. Says a witness of the conflict: 


My guide and I were sitting on the rocks by the 
seashore watching the bird soaring round in 
circles, when suddenly we saw him dash down 
into a pool of water close by us on the beach and 
reappear, holding an enormous lobster in his 
talons. e was an old lobster with : huge 7 


clutched firmly round the back, and at first we 
could see the claw paneing helpless down, the 
barnacles shining white in the sunlight. 

ony for a second, though. The ripples on the 
pool had not yet died away, the large drops of 
water had not ceased to fall upon its surface from 
the soaring eagle’s feathers and the captive lobster 
alike, when the lobster suddenly awoke to the 
seriousness of the situation, and to think with 
that a —s creature was to act. U 
came the great white barnacled claw and seiz 
the eagle round the neck. 

here was a furious fluttering and beating of 

wings, a melancholy squawk, and then, tumb ing 
and rolling head over heels in the air in a confu 
mass, down came eagle and lobster again, into the 


PWe rushed forward, thinkin 

rhaps, in some way secure both combatants, as 
he splashing of the conflict continued in the 
shallow water. But we had hardly time to pick 
up a stone sphere to throw at the eagle before the 
- seer, feeling himself at home again, let go his 


old. 

Now, with his neck all torn and devoid of 
feathers, away flew the potraauios eagle to a 
neighboring cliff, while, still brandishing his enor- 
mous claw in defiance, the lobster remained 
set perhaps—at the bottom of the pool. 
But the lobster will doubtless tell you, if you meet 
him, that the lobster-fishing in 
very poor at present. 


that we could, 


ewfoundland is 
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A CULINARY PROBLEM. 


n a coeducational college near Chicago the 
| senior class recently decided to give an old- 

fashioned “sociable” for which the girls of the 
class should provide the supper. To two of them 
was assigned the task of bringing doughnuts of 
their own manufacture. 


For several days they went about with puckered 
foreheads, evidently wrestling with some mighty 
problem. Their study, which had been a haven of 
peace, resounded through long evenings with 
argument and expostulation. 

t last, when their relations were somewhat 
strained, they applied to a court of arbitration to 
settle their differences. Mrs. Smith, wife of one 
of the professors, was taken into their confidence. 

“Mrs. Smith,” begged one of them, “won't you 
settle a dispute for us? It’s about doughnuts, 
and I can’t convince Anna that I’m right. She 
thinks they ought to be fried in milk!” 

“And what would you do with them?” 

“Why, I know just what todo. I’ve been in the 
kitchen and seen Imogene cook them. You fry 
them in water, of course, in a whole kettleful.” 
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THE JOY OF THE SKEE. 


f all the elusive arts, declares Mr. G. M. H. 
Hewitt in “The Pedagogue at Play,” the 
art of the skee is the most irritating. It is 

not that one falls often, it is not that one usually 
hurts himself severely, but it is that one falls so 
inextricably. 

You goneray roll over with your head down- 
hill, says Mr. Hewitt. One arm is pinned by the 

eel of one of those lengthy strips of wood, the 
! 1 After a few 
minutes of prostrate and irritated inertness, you 
make up your mind where the disentanglement is 
to begin. 


So far so good. That arm is free. Then the 





other is slowly liberated. Now you realize that 
you are sitting on your own heels, and you can’t 
get up because you are on the down-hill side of 
your center of gravity. You can’t reverse yourself 
and get your feet below your head, because you 
sitting on your feet. What to do? I have 
often been reduced to lying there and bellowing 
for help, and people are singularly unsympathetic ; 
also they often come with a camera. 
Then when you are a up out goes one of 
your feet, dragging you after it into a fresh entan- 
glement. Once fallen, you may put in the greater 
part of the morning’s exercise for body and tongue 
in getting fairly ri again. 
ut if you do happen to get the snow in perfect 
order and hit on the proper equilibrium, then it is 
the best form of motion es yen ean possibly 
imagine. Down-hill you fly, with your heart in 
re mouth, but still keeping your feet, with a 
ittle spurt of snow spraying away from your 
pointed s a yard away in front of you, past 
wees eg forms shouting for help, past admiring 
riends with now welcome cameras. 

You glide on to gentler slopes, where you can 
stand more erect and look around you serenely 
happy, until the Spang fence or ditch or 
r warns you to turn your course diagonally 
across the slope; then you ually come to a 
graceful stop, or sit quietly down, thankful that 
you are safe. 











elm-trees ‘neath a summer sky, 

Ye were the last to wave good-by. 
When failed for me the last home-bound, 
And died each far, familiar sound, 

I looked again and, faithful still, 
Ye nodded there beside the hill. 


To-day, at winter’s noon, ye lift 

Your limbs above the highest drift, 
To bid me welcome home, and share 
The old home-circle’s priceless fare. 

I see not even a roof I know, 

The paths are sleeping ‘neath the snow, 
The brook has not a word to-day, 

The cheerless skies are dull and gray; 
But, crooning winter’s minstrelsies, 

I hear the welcome of the trees ; 

And where each waves a mighty arm, 
There lie the pathways to the farm. 
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ONE DAY AT HOME. 


** 7 tell you,” said young Mr. Mortimer, proudly, 
| as he saw his wife bear away their only son 
on his way to bed, “‘you don’t know how I 
envy you, my dear, the opportunity of being with 
that youngster every hour of the day and watching 
his little mind unfold like—like a flower,” he con- 
cluded tritely, but with undiminished earnestness. 
If matters had rested there, says the Chicago 
News, all would have been well. But after some 
comment by his wife he continued. 


“No time!” he observed, with a superior smile. 
“TI often hear you say that, my dear, and I suppose 
you don’t know the curiosity it awakens In my 
mind. The curiosity,” continued Mr. Mortimer, 
“as to what you manage to do with your time to 
fill it ". It is a long day from seven to seven, 
surely long enough to have an hour for almost 
everything that might fall within a woman’s 
sphere ; ve somehow you seem to miss much.” 

Mrs. Mortimer said nothing, but in her mind 
was born a resolution. 

The next evening after dinner Mrs. Mortimer 
approached her husband with a few sheets of 
paper. “The diary of a day, my dear,” she said, 
as she thrust the papers into his hand. This is 
what he read: 

“Five o’clock. Baby woke up, and would. not 
go to sleep again. I took him down to the librar 
so that his father should not be disturbed at suc’ 
an early hour, and kept him amused until seven. 

“Seven o’clock. anaged to get dressed for 
breakfast, but was unable to eat it with my hus- 
band owing to the fact that baby got badly 
scratched on a pin, which his father gave him to 
play with, and had to be soothed. 

“Eight o’clock. Gave baby his bath and break- 
fast. At breakfast he upset his bowl of porridge 
over his clean dress, and so he had to be undressed, 
bathed and dressed all over again. 

“Nine o’clock. Took baby out in his go-cart to 
market and for a little ai ng. Had planned to 
make a little informal call, but baby grew fretful, 
= I had to bring him home and put him to 
sleep. 

““‘Hieven o’clock. mony | woke up and tried to 
swallow a button. Sent for the doctor, but mean- 
| got the button out of his throat with my 

nger. 

“Twelve o’clock. Baby spilled a bottle of ink 
all over the library table and the rug under it. 
Also over himself. 

“One o’clock. Baby’s third bath to-day. Lunch- 
eon. Unexpected company. 

“Three o'clock. Got baby to sleep after an 
hour’s aie. 

“Four o’clock. Baby woke up feverish from 
his throat. Fell and a his head badly. 

“Four thirty. Baby fell_and bumped his head 
again in the same place. Was naturally irritated 
and fretful. 

“Six o’clock. Dressed baby for the fifth time 
to-day, so that when his blissful, ignorant father 
came home he might think a day with baby a 
heaven-sent privilege and a woman’s time legiti- 
mate matter for perennial jest. Sworn to, signed 


and submitted.” 
F friend an errand to do in a down-town shop 
or a commission to perform in the course 
of travels abroad, and who fails to advance the 
necessary money. The fault lies in thoughtless- 
ness, not in wilful intention to borrow. The trav- 
eller whose letter of credit is limited finds it heavily 
taxed by inconsiderate friends. A story which 
the New York Tribune tells of a German gentle- 
man may offer a hint both to those who impose 
on travelling friends and to the friends who are 
imposed upon. 

Before the gentleman set out for Japan and 
India his relatives gave him errands. One wanted 
an Indian shawl, another a silver Buddha, a third 
a chryselephantine carving, and so on, till the list 
of commissions was appalling. He agreed, how- 
ever, to fill them so far as possible. 

But when he returned he had executed but one 
of the nineteen commissions that had been given 
him. He had brought back only the chrysele- 
phantine carving. his he gave to one smiling 
cousin, amid the disappointed looks of the other 
relatives. Why, the disappointed ones asked, had 
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A HINT FROM A TRAVELLER. 
very one knows the person who gives his 
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he executed that one particular commission and 
disregarded the rest? 

The traveller smiled. “It happened,” he began, 
quietly, “that each of you had written your com- 
missions on a sheet of pepet. On the second day 
of the voyage out I took all these sheets of*paper 
from my note-book, opened them and spread them 
on od — as I reclined in my steamer chair. 

“The air was very still at the time, but suddenly 
a brisk wind sprang up, and every sheet was 
blown away except that of Cousin Max. Max’s 
sheet was weighted down with the gold coin he 
had given me to pay for his carving.” 
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A GIRL’S HEROISM. 


girl stood one day in the waiting-room of an 
A office in London. She had come in answer 
to an advertisement, to apply for a secre- 
tary’s post, and was awaiting her inspection. She 
needed the position, says the teller of the story in 
V. C., and she waited anxiously. 


Presently she was called into the office and the 
interview was satisfactory, but she was asked to 
wait, as there was another em ogy for the post 
to be interviewed. She went into an ss 
room, and through the open door she saw a small, 
pale woman, nervously answering the questions 

ut to her, and could hear the pitiful story of her 

usband’s death, the small children dependent 
upon her, and her need of work. 

The woman was told, however, that her services 


could not be aecepted, as another person had 
already oo. and had just received a promise 
of the position 


listening in the next room had hardly 
unders' what was going on, but at this point 
her heart bounded with joy as she realized that 
she was the accepted person. The next moment 
she saw despair written on the face of the widow, 
and perceived suddenly what this failure meant 


er. 

“I can’t do it; 1 can’t take it from her,” she 
murmured, and without stopping a moment to 
consider she walked uickly back to the other 
room, and said quietl the employer, “I wish to 
tell you that, on consideration, I find the position 
you offer would not suit me. Good morning,” and 
she left the office without another word. 
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NOT MUCH IMPRESSED. 


f New York has a word to say to the stranger 
| within its gates, says a correspondent of the 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, it is this: “Have 
you succeeded at home? If not, why do you think 
you will succeed where conditions are more com- 
plex and difficult?” But in New York, as in other 
large cities, those who are not to be “bluffed” or 
discouraged and who go resolutely about their 
business are reasonably sure of success. Some- 
times, perhaps, a little success makes more of a 
noise in the world than it should. 


One evening in a restaurant, -y the correspond- 
ent, we were waited on by a real Southern darky. 
He was so unmistakable that at last I said to him, 
“George ?”” 

“Yas’m,” was the Pome gee rejoinder. 

“You’re from the South, aren’t you?” 

“Yas’m. Ah’s from de South.” 

“How did you get up here?” 

“Ah don’ Know, ma’m, how come Ah come.” 

“And what do you think of New York, George?” 

He hesitated, and then summing it up in his 
mind, he said: 

“New York? ’Peah’s lak dish hyeh New York 
es got a good deal er rattlin’ er de dishes fer de 
victuals what’s served.” 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 


new reason “why men do not go to church” 
A has recently been discovered by an English 
clergyman. Walking along a lane one day, 
Says Tit-Bits, the village rector noticed an old 
man ahead of him. Seeing that it was one of his 
congregation who had not been to church of 
late, the vicar hurried and soon caught up with 
him. 


“Hallo, John!” said he. “Howis it that Ihaven’t 

seen you at church ee 
rst the rector could get nothing out of him, 

but after a little persuasion the parishioner said: 

“Well, zir, it be your youngest darter, Nelly, I 
be afeard of.” 

“What, afraid of Nelly, a girl of nineteen, and 
a a returned from school!” 
“Yes, zir. You _see,’’ replied John, “when I 
went courtin’ an old forchin-teller told me as ’ow 
I should be spliced three times. First to gray, an’ 
then to a yeller, an’ then to a ginger. Now, when 
I buried my poor ae Sally three months ago, 
an’ your darter wi’ the ginger ’air comed ’ome from 
schule, I says to myself, I says, ‘That’s ’er; that’s 
the ginger ’un; an’ if I don’t keep away from 
church she’ll nab me.’ ” 
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A FIRST OFFENSE. 


certain New England woman who claims 
A descent from a long line of stiff and aristo- 

cratic ancestors is constantly troubled by 
the fear that she may do something unworthy of 
the ideals which they established and the standard 
which she endeavors to maintain for herself. 


One warm summer evening she was overper- 
suaded by a young cousin from New York to take 
a stroll foe the street without any fixed desti- 
nation, lured on by the charm of the flooding 
moonlight. 

“What a beautiful night!” cried the girl. “But, 
O Cousin Hester, you’re not half enjoying it with a 
hat on and gloves! Do take off your pore! 

mw dear,” said Miss Hester, firmly, “I should 
not think of it. You are young, and you do not 
consider results and consequences. If one begins 
to let oneself go there is no end to it. Since we 
started I have felt that my coming without a veil 
was perhaps a mistake. I can only hope that 
— my father’s and mother’s friends will hear 
of it. 
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THE WAY THEY WENT. 


here was no doubt of it; Mr. Hunter had lost 
T the “field.””. He had searched for his com- 

panion fox-hunters long but vainly, and now, 
says London Answers, he was reduced to asking 
the aid of a chubby little lad of three, whom he 
met in a lane. 


“Hallo, Johnny! Which way did the hounds go?” 
he queried. 

“Johnny” sucked a finger, and dropped his gaze. 

“Come,” coaxed Mr. Hunter, “don’t be afraid; 
here’s a penny for you. Now, tell me, what way 
did the hounds go?’ 

The youngster took the coin, and then fell upon 
all fours and ‘“‘bow-wowed.” 

“Dat way,” he said, shyly. 
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TASTES 


TAKING 
DIFFER. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


you would only be gentle and kind,” 
Said our little kitty one day, 
“And always speak low, 
And move rather slow, 
fiow pleasantly then we should play ! 
For cat rimes with mat, 
And with afternoon chat, 
And a little love-pat ; 
So don’t forget that 
If you would only be gentle and kind, 
And smooth my fur just the right way, 
And “= - some pet name, you'd certainly 
in 
How pleasantly then we should play!” 


IF 


, 


you were only a livelier child,” 
Said our puppy, Ravels,—called Rav,— 
“And would hop, skip and jump 
Over bush, snag and stump, 
What a glorious time we should have ! 
For dog rimes with log, 
And with loud-splashing frog, 
Or a twenty-mile jog 
Through a nice, muddy bog ; 
So if you were only a livelier child, 
And would call out, ‘Here, Ravels! Come, Rav!’ 
And then dash off and prance through the wilder- 
ness wild, 
What a glorious time we should have!” 


“IF 


<> 
~~ 
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DOLLY VARDEN’S FIRST PARTY. 


R mother called her ‘‘Doll’’; her 
i called her ‘‘Dolly Varden’’ ; 
and she was a little girl four years old. 

One day her father brought her a letter from 
the post-office. It was small and pink, and 
looked good enough to eat. Dolly Varden could 
not read, so her father read it for her. It said: 

Miss Jenny Barry requests the pleasure of Miss 
Dolly Varden’s company next Wednesday after- 
noon from three till five o’clock. 

Jenny Barry was another little girl, a very 
dear friend of Dolly Varden’s, who lived just 
a little way round the corner. 

When Dolly Varden heard what was in the 
letter she was so pleased that she danced round 
the house all day, singing: 

“T’m going to a party—a really, truly party 
—to Jenny Barry’s party—yes, I am!’’ 

Wednesday came at last, and as soon as dinner 
was over Dolly Varden begged to be dressed at 
once, for fear she would be late at the party. 

So mama brushed the nice long curls over 
her fingers, put on the little red shoes and 
a white dress with a little red sash, and said, 
‘*You may go now, if you do not like to wait.’’ 
But Dolly Varden went into the parlor and 
sat down in a big armchair near the window. 
She did not want to be the first one there, and so 
she waited, thinking some other little girls would 
come along soon, and she could go with them. 

But no little girls came that way, and so she 
watched and waited and grew very tired, for 
you see she had to sit very still so as not to 
muss the white dress. 

After a long time mama came into the parlor. 
**Why, Doll,’’ she said, ‘‘what are you waiting 
for? You must hurry, now; it is half past 
three.’’ 

‘*There haven’t any little girls gone yet, mama, 
and I don’t want to get there the first one.’’ 


| Pretty soon mama came in again, and said, 
| “*Come, Doll, if you are going at all you must 
| Start now. It is four o’clock.’’ 

| But Doll said, ‘‘Oh, I’m afraid if I go now 
I’ll be the last one there, and I’d hate to be.’’ 

So Dolly Varden still sat in the big armchair 
and watched; and no little girls went by, 
because they had all gone round another corner 
long before, and she grew very unhappy indeed. 

She wanted to go to the party, but she was 
afraid to, and the more she thought of it the 
worse she felt. And there was the party just 
round the corner! 

Pretty soon the big tears began to roll down 
over the pink cheeks, and after a little the nice 
long curls were all in a little heap on the arm 
of the big chair. , 

Then, all of a sudden, the front door opened, 
and a little girl came in. She looked round 
and saw Dolly Varden all dressed up, crying 
in the big armchair. The little girl ran over 
to her, and put her arms about her, and said, 
*““Why, Dolly Varden! Why couldn’t you 
come to my party ?’’ 

Then Dolly Varden sobbed while she said, 
“*T—I could. But I didn’t want to be the first 
one there, and then I—I was afraid I’d be the 
—the last one, and—and so I didn’t come at 
all! Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

Then Jenny took her arms away from round 
Dolly Varden, and folded them, and stood up 
straight and said, ‘‘Well, you are a baby, and 
I’ll never invite you to another party as long 
as I live!’’ and she went home. 

She kept her word, for she never had another 
party. But Dolly Varden was invited to many 
others, and she always went early, for she had 
decided that it was better to be the first one 
| than the last one, and better to be the last one 
| than not to go at all! 








GRANDMA’S COMPANY. 


BY ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 


“ EAR, dear!’’ said little Nora, flattening 
her face against the window - pane. 
*‘Where do all the snowflakes come 

from, I want to know ?’’ 

It was a wonder, to be sure. When she 
looked out toward the meadow, they were so 
thick that she could not catch a glimpse of the 
big hickory-tree, and when she looked straight 


up, she spied them as far as she could see, 
flying down and round like a swarm of bees. 
And it was too bad, Nora thought, for she had 
a new pair of skates, and had just learned 
to stand without slipping down when the snow 
came, and covered the ice all over. And now 


she could hardly tell the pond from the pasture. 
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**Did you ever see such a storm ?’’ said Nora, 











nestling her head in grandma’s soft, smooth 
lap. 

‘*Yes, I remember a heavier fall of snow 
than this,’’ said grandma, clicking her needles 
cheerfully. 

*‘Oh, won’t you tell me about it? Or have 
you got to count your stitches?’’ asked little 
Nora. 

‘*No,’’ said grandma. 
both at once. 

“Tt was when I was a little girl, and we 
lived at Beechwoods. It was rather a lonesome 
place, and we were all glad when the time came 
for the Friends’ quarterly meetings. Then our 
house was always full of company, for father 
and mother were Quakers. We children loved 
the nice old ladies, with their motherly ways, 
and their dove-colored bonnets and dresses. 
Besides, we thought it was splendid fun to 
sleep in the garret, and so make room for all 
our visitors. 

‘*But this time the meeting was not near 
us, but way over at Bear’s Corners. Father 
and mother and some of the children went to 
it in the long bob-sleigh, but the rest were left 
at home—my sister Rachel, my little brother 
Amos and myself. 

‘‘After the others were gone it began to 
snow and blow furiously, and before dark we 
could not see a fence. Rachel and I helped 
little Amos shovel a path to the barn, and how 
our fingers ached before we reached the barn 
door! We fed the cows and sheep as fast as 
we could, and hurried back to the big fireplace. 

‘“‘Whew! Didn’t the wind roar in the 
chimney! I was afraid, and locked the door, 
but Amos and Rachel laughed at me. 
could come in all this storm?’ they asked. 

**Just as they said that there was a thump 
on the door that made us start. Who could 
be out such a night as this? Amos peeped 


ee 


**T can knit and talk 








i. 
THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 
We’re a happy family; 
In our house are rooms just five. 
Very quiet folk are we, 
fet we’re very much alive. 
Close within our rooms we bide, 
One by one, or two, or three, 
Never wandering outside ; 
Very quiet folk are we. 


White we were who now are black. 
If you ask us once to roam 
We shall never wander back 
To the old abandoned home ; 
We will spread our arms afar, 
Hailing wind and bird and bee. 
Do you wonder what we are? 
Eat our house and you shall see. 


2. 
SAINT ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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A consonant. A 
A consonant. 


A consonant. 


Upper Left-hand Diamond. 
wound. Tranquil. A beverage. 
Upper Right-hand Diamond. 


Fiery. A souvenir. A number. A consonant. 
Central Diamond. A consonant. Skill. To 
instruct. A metal. A consonant. 

Lower Left-hand Diamond. A consonant. An 


A consonant. 
A consonant. 
A consonant. 


animal. A bird’sclaw. The summit. 
Lower Right-hand Diamond. 
Modern. Atnotime. To marry. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


COMMAND OF HIS ARMY. 


out of the window and said, softly, ‘It’s three 
Indians! Big fellows!’ 

***Oh! O-o-oh!’ I began to ery. 

‘**Sh! Girls make such a noise!’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Keep still, and they won’t know we 
are here !’ 

‘* ‘Why, Amos, I am surprised at thee!’ said 
Rachel, in her quiet way. ‘The poor Indians 
will freeze if we keep them out in this storm.’ 

**So she opened the door herself, and let them 
come in to the fire.’’ 


“‘O grandma, did they kill you?’’ asked 
Nora, with round eyes. 
**'No, indeed,’’ said grandma, laughing. 


‘*Poor fellows! How cold and hungry they 
were! They had come a long way on their 
snow-shoes. Rachel gave them a good supper 
and let them sleep in the kitchen. So they 
stretched themselves out on the floor, with 
their moccasins to the fire. 

‘*But in the night we were wakened by a 
terrible noise. I never heard anything like it! 
We opened the stair door just a crack, and 
peeped down into the kitchen. What a funny 
sight we saw! 

‘‘Our Indian friends were so comfortable 
that they felt quite jolly, and they were dancing 
before the fireplace and singing just the queerest 
tune. The words were queer, too. We children 
fancied they were 

“<Chippaquack, 
Catch a snake,’ 
and this they sang over and over. We listened 
to them a long while, and laughed till we cried. 

‘*Well, when we woke the next morning our 
company was gone, and on the kitchen table lay 
a beautiful minkskin, which they had left for 
a present. Rachel sewed it into a tippet. 

**That’s all my story ; now run out and enjoy 
the snow. If your skates won’t go, your sled 


will. So good-by!’’ 








3. 
CHARADES. 

I. 
As the paper he firsts, of my total he reads, 
And thecold perspiration stands out in great beads. 
His face turns my third, and he says, “Oh, I trust 
The total will fourth my home and my wife. 
You may second myself, or may grind me to dust ; 
If she only is spared, 1 care not for my life.” 


It. 


One. A mighty power I, 
To raise things up on high, 
Or fix them firm in place. 
Two. lama metal base, 


And underneath the sea 
Men dig and delve for me. 
Three. Of me you all have two, 
And they, if used by you 
To whole these lines so true, 
Will bring the key to view. 
III. 
My first holds money. My second prevents 
robbery. Kindly, happy thoughts are a good 
whole. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Fork. 2. Mortar. 3. Counter. 

2. Our pecans, it; pains to cure; sour pecan, 
it; pecan out, sir; us no carpet. 1; care upon its 

83. 1. Reform, former—reformer. 2. 
| fee—coffee. 
| 4. FALL 
EDGE 
| BETA 


Cough, 


} 
UGLY 
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The Story of Plymouth Rock 


tells how that historic stone became the “ front 
doorstep of the New World.”” Plymouth Rock stands 
solid for all that is purest and best in America. 
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n artist who makes special study of cats 
finds them not only interesting from a 
painter’s point of view, but possessed of 


virtues not usually attributed to the feline char- 
acter. She lays stress upon their dignity, declares 
that they resent being laughed at, and affirms 
that they are capable of unselfish devotion. 

‘As a portrait-painter to their majesties,”’ she 
says, “I necessarily see a great many phases of 
their character. They are fond of me, and I am 
often able to pose a nervous cat as even its owner 
is unable todo. Loving all the kind so dearly, 
I think I can get some of their real selves, their 
personality, into their funny, furry faces. 

“They are without doubt one of the most 
difficult creatures to paint, and few artists make 
a success of their portraiture. They are almost 
impossible to keep quiet, and the peculiar, fluffy 
‘cattiness’ of their coats is hard to depict in 
pigments. 

“In the case of a certain well-known picture, 
now in the Corcoran Art Gallery, the ‘model’ 
who posed for the cat in the foreground was 
induced to keep still only by having its feet 
glued to the floor. This process, however, did 
not impart a satisfactory expression to the 
victim’s face. Not long since a picture was 
exhibited of a cat lapping milk, with its tail held 
high. 

“The technique was good, but the value of the 
whole is reduced to nothing because no cat has 
ever been known to eat with its tail in the 
air. With the first bite of a meal down goes the 
tail. Small kittens, however, often keep their 
pointed little tails stuck up straight while they 
are eating.” 

This cat-painter owns several fine animals, 
who conduct themselves as decorous members of 
the household. Their little polished table and 
leather-covered chairs stand in the bay window 
of the dining-room, and the cats regularly take 
their places, waiting patiently until the maid 
has served ‘the table of their mistress. They 
eat with the utmost daintiness what is put before 
them. 

The artist’s husband had a devoted cat, which 
used to meet him at a certain lamp-post every 
evening on his return from business. One winter 
a trip took him away from home for some weeks. 
Night after night the cat watched in vain. She 
soon grew listless, and refused to eat. At last 
she became too weak to walk to the trysting- 
place; then she gave up hope, and died only a 
few days before her master’s return. 

“T don’t think,’’ concludes the artist, “that the 
respect which the old Romans, and more espe- 
cially the Egyptians, had for the cat was so very 
much misplaced, after all.’ 
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EARLY INDUSTRIES. 


t has often been pointed out that many 
IT | of the developments and so-called inven- 

tions which the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed are really revivals of appliances that were 
familiar, in slightly different guise, to people of 
the eighteenth or the seventeenth. The author 
of “Bygone London Life’’ recalls the shoeblack 
of the seventeenth century as a common feature of 
London street life. 

The shoeblack’s equipment consisted of a 
stool for the customer’s foot to rest upon, strong 
brushes of boar bristles and a jar containing a 
mixture of whale-oil and soot. Later the black- | 
ing was made of ivory-black, very coarse, moist 
sugar, and water with a little vinegar. 

Two other necessary implements were a knife 
and an old wig. With the knife the incrusted 
dirt was scraped away, while the wig was 
invaluable for wiping off dust, wet mud, or any 
other obstacle to the free application of the 
blacking. 

‘These old shoeblacks must have acquired con- 
siderable dexterity in the exercise of their calling, 
for in days when fine white cotton stockings and 
shoes with bright buckles were the only wear 
for a gentleman, the operator needed a watchful 
eye and a quick hand to black the shoe without 
soiling the immaculate stocking or smearing the 
polished buckle. 

The bootblacks were then, as now, an indus- 
trious race. In the old streets there were far 
more opportunities of getting soiled. Given a 
wet day, in narrow, roughly paved streets, 
without foot-paths and thronged with carts, drays 
and coaches, how could any pedestrian hope to 
keep his shoes or, indeed, any part of his attire 
clean? In addition to their chance street custom 
the shoeblacks also had much regular work for 
private houses, as the blacking of shoes at home 
was then a general practice. 
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HER ROOM WAS READY. 


ady Constance Mackenzie, the British 

18 beauty, recently made a long trip through 

Texas, says the Boston Transcript, in 

the course of which she found unstinted hospi- 
tality everywhere. 

At one place a wealthy ranch-owner invited 





her to visit him, and she accepted the invitation. 
The owner of the ranch was determined to give 
his guest a fitting reception, so he telegraphed | 
his manager : 

“Lady Mackenzie coming to-morrow. Make | 
every preparation to treat her royally.’ 

The manager had never heard of Lady Mac- 
kenzie, but as the business of the ranch was 
raising blooded horses as well as cattle, he de- 
cided this must be some fancy race-horse. 

The famous guest arrived the next day with | 
her party, and found all ready. A clean box | 
stall with abundance of fresh hay awaited her. | 
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Lowney’s Sweet Chocolate Powder 
** ALWAYS READY” 


Is a New and Superior Product in which the full chocolate quality 
and properties are present, unadulterated and unimpaired. For the 
quick preparation of a delicious drink, for making Chocolate Icing 

or for flavoring Ice-Cream it has no equal, and is “always ready." 
P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book tells how to make Chocolate Bonbons, 
Fudge, Caramels, Icings, etc., at home. Sent Free. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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RARE COINS totic feats Ancient, Horeign and 


American Coins and Scrip, only 25c. ne U. 8. Flying 
Eagle Cent, or Jackson Cent, 10c. 5 diff. old bills or 
coins, 18¢. ¥ine Cut Garnet, Pearl or Mex. Opal, 15e. 
Selling lists of Coins, Gems, etc., and free coin for 2c. 
stamp. T. L. ELDER, Dept. Y, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HERE YOU ARE, BOYS!!! 


Electric Light 
50 Cents. 


3'¢ Volt Lamp, Recepta- 

cle, Switch, 10 feet of Wire 

and Battery, with Plain, 

Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp, all complete for soc.; 

postage 15c. extra, anywhere in the world. 

ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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TRADE Ty WZ MARK. 
Have you ever been troubled to obtain 
Boys’ and Youth’s Knit Underwear 
in the large variety of makes that 
are sold for men? We produce nearly 
200 styles of Boys’ and Youth’s 
underwear in white, black and all 
the beautiful colors. Our garments 
are correct in size and shape. Each 
style is made in Regular or Ath- 
letic shirts, long or short sleeves, 
ankle or knee drawers. Made in 
sizes 22 to 34. 
Ask your dealer for the famous 


Pickering Knit Underwear for boys 


PR) If your dealer does not 














keep it, send us your 

Sw. name and address and 
we will send you free, one of our 
beautifully illustrated catalogues 
containing a description of our styles 
and list of prices. 


Look for our (PK) on all our 
Trade-Mark meat San, Underwear 
Pickering Manuf: Co., 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars andCuffs 


N ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with celluloid collars 
and cuffs or rubber 
products. 

Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 


66 





We send by mail prepaid, 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cufis for 30 cents. 


Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 

lilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
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A MOUNTAIN PEOPLE. 


ome of the most beautiful work in the 
world is now being done by the teachers 

among the mountaineers of Tennessee. 
A moving address of Margaret E. Henry to the | 
Federated Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts | 
gives a picture of a little valley up among the | 
¢nountains, whence the message is every day | 
more urgent: “Come over and help us.’”’ 

This valley is not a type of all. It is more | 
ignorant and superstitious than most. More | 
than forty years ago a young man moved up| 
there with his wife and three children, because | 
he could have free land within those great moun- | 
tain walls, lying about him like a prison. ‘Then 
other families came, until there were about fifty 
residents, more than half of them children. 

But they had no school. Then it happened 
that an invalid son wanted to be educated, and 
because he was ill he was sent to an adjoining 
valley, and boarded for four months. There he 
learned to read and write, and coming back, he 
taught his father, then nearly sixty years old. 
‘The father set out for an adjoining valley, and 
begged the authorities to give him a school. 

“You haven’t enough children,” said they. 
“You haven’t a schoolhouse. We’ve no money 
to spare.” 

Then he walked miles to Maryville, to see the 
county superintendent, and was accorded a school 
if he would furnish the schoolhouse. He built a 
log cabin, a teacher came, and the little valley 
quickened with life. 

Soon a settlement school was started, founded 
by the clubs of Maryville and Knoxville. When 
the teacher rode into the valley on horseback, 
the mountaineers were there to meet her. One 
mountain woman threw welcoming arms about 
her, and burst into tears. 

“IT knew you were coming,” said she, “but I 
was afraid you couldn’t get here. I was afraid 
the rain would come and the river would rise. 
But you are here, and I am glad.” 

A man from North Carolina walked ten miles 
to talk with Miss Henry about the needs of his 
own valley. 

“We are worse off than these people,”’ said he, 
the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘‘Come over 
into North Carolina.” 

Yet the North Carolina students go to the foun- 
tain, since the water cannot yet be carried to 
them. One girl walked barefooted to college, 
carrying her shoes in her hand, and slept at night 
under the shadow of the mountain. When she 
was examined, she proved to be only in the 
third reader. 

“T will study in a smaller school and fit myself,” 
said she, undauntedly. 

So she went back home, and worked morning 
and night, until death cut her ambition short. 
One young man came down from the mountains 
and entered college at the age of twenty-one. 
But it was too late, and he went back home 
again, where he married and settled. 

Miss Henry’s impassioned appeal to the women 
of the United States in behalf of this sturdy 
Scotch-Irish stock shut up in the mountains ends 
thus: 

“We don’t want to get them out. We want 
them to stay in those beautiful surroundings, 
where nature does everything for them. But 
we must lend a hand to nature to make their 
homes beautiful.” 
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WOOD - WORKERS. 


n the big lumber-mills of America they 
T | think nothing of reducing great pine 
sticks to kindling-wood in a few minutes, 


and the millman is merely required to see that 
the stick is secured straight in the carriage. Such 
a man, says a writer in Everybody’s Magazine, 
would be bewildered if compelled suddenly to 
follow the Philippine method of lumber reduc- 
tion. There the largest sticks are sawed by 
hand. 

Even woods as hard as teak are set up on a 
frame, and two laborers monotonously pull a big 
saw through its tough length for days and days, 
until they have produced the slabs of which 
Eastern furniture is made. Yet, in spite of the 
length of time necessary to achieve such a result, 
these woods are exported to civilized countries at 
good profit. 

After the lumber is cut into comparatively 
small pieces, it is sold to the native carpenters 
and builders to be erected into houses. But 
the native carpenter has a task before him 
that calls for the exercise of greater skill than 
is required of his fellow craftsman in the United 
States. The modern carpenter is little more 
than a joiner of parts. The intricate moldings 
and beadings used in our houses are made in 
mills by machinery, and come ready finished 
to the joiner’s hand. All he has to do is to put 
them together. 

The carpenter of the far East receives the 
wood in the rough, exactly as it is left by the 
sawyer. He, ora fellow tradesman, must carve 
his moldings before they can be placed in the 
houses. In India, China, Turkey, Syria and 
adjacent countries these clever artisans may be 
seen working with tools as primitive almost as 
those used in the days before America was dis- 
covered. Occasionally an enterprising native 
will introduce a small piece of Western-made 
machinery, but not often. Lathes are every- 


exported from the United States. The wood to 
be turned is secured in a spindle; a cord attached 
to a flexible stick is given a turn or two round it ; 
the other end of the cord is drawn taut, and the 


where employed, but they are not the steel article | 





resulting bow is worked backward and forward. 
The effect of this is to whirl the wood rapidly, 
when it may be easily shaped by means of knives 





and chisels. 
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Bridal Veil, or Genista Monosperma, 


The Rarest and Most Beautiful Flowering Plant Known. 


A hard-wooded plant suitable for pot culture, or it may be grown in the open ground in any 
latitude south of New York, and will grow from three to six feet high, according to accommoda- 
tions given it. This odd plant has no leaves, but produces long, graceful, needle-like green 
branches which droop in copious masses like drapery. It has several blooming periods each 
year, at which time every stem and branch robes itself in clusters of charming snow-white 
blossoms, the whole drooping in an exquisite wavy mass, and is appropriately called the 
‘Bridal Veil.’’ Our cut is from a photograph, but it is impossible to give an adequate impres- 
sion of the beauty and profusion of a flowering plant. The fragrance of the flower is the rich- 
est and most pleasing to be found, and a blooming spray cut and dried will retain its delicious 
fragrance for years, and will impart to a drawer of linen a fragrance which no perfumer can imi- 
tate or equal. As a pot or tub plant it is as easily grown as an Oleander or Hydrangea, and will 
succeed anywhere in open ground where the winters are not too severe. This plant has been 
known a hundred years, but seen only in the gardens of kings and princes. It has never been 
generally introduced because it is almost impossible to propagate it. During the last three years 
we have succeeded in getting a few thousand plants, with no prospects of a further supply. 
Strong 2-year-old plants, $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00. Strong I-year-old plants, $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 

Delivered prepaid by mail or express, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
Order now. This offer will not appear again. 


FREE, OUR GREAT CATALOGUE | SOME SPECIAL OFFERS goa ‘things. 


Of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits will be | We will send by mail, post-paid, any of the following 
sent /ree to any one interested. 140 pages, hundreds | special offers, and guarantee safe arrival in good 
of fine illustrations and many plates. We have been | condition: 

established 29 years, issuing over a million Catalogues | 100 Choicest Mixed Gladiolus. Fine flowering bulbs of 
annually and doing the largest business of any house | all colors—white, scarlet, maroon, yellow, pink, varie- 
in our line in the world. Our Flower and Seed gardens gated, etc. $1.00. 

at Floral Park, Long Island, cover 300 acres, with | 10 Named Gladiolus Childsi, all different colors and cor 
scores of greenhouses. This business has been built rectly labeled. 25c. 
up by supplying Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of an excep- | 5 Mixed Lemoinel Gladiolus. Most exquisite orchid- 
tionally fine quality—better, in most cases, than can flowered type. roc. 

be procured elsewhere. Our goods have stood the | 3 Double Azaleas. Fine plants, all different colors and 
test of time and experience, and now go all over the extra fine. 50c 

world direct to nearly a million individual customers. 12 Morning Star Strawberry. New this year and the 


. : finest and earliest sort yet known. One week earlier 

Flower Seeds. We offer only select strains of the most than any other, large size, fine flavor and very pro- 
desirable kinds. Asters, Pansies, Carnations, Nas- “6 ‘ 

turtiums, Verbenas, etc. 


Vegetable Seeds. All special strains bred up to the 
ighest mark of perfection. Some grand good Nov- 
elties, such as Rosy Nugget Watermelon, Emperor | 10 
Asparagus, Wakefield Savoy Cabbage, Pineapple | 4 
Onion, Crimson Winter Rhubarb, etx 





lific. = 

5 Pkts. Giant Pansy. 5 different colors— pure white, 
coal black, pure yellow, cardinal red and sky blue. 
Special trial offer, all for roc. 
Pts. New Sweet Peas. 10 sorts. 25c. 

GRANDEST CANNAS. We offer here the finest flow 
ering and foliage Cannas in cultivation. All abso 
lutely new, and much better than any previously 
introduced, Mont Blanc. The finest and only pure 
white Canna. Large, perfect flowers and fine green 
foliage. Clara Barton. Finest and largest pink. In 
fact, the only pure pink variety. Flowers of enor- 
mous size and borne profusely all the time. Red 
Cross. Leaves large, black and highly ornamental, 


Bulbs. Of Gladiolus alone we grow more than 100 
acres, and supply most of the bulbs that the world 
uses. Our strains, especially Childsi, are the finest 
in cultivation, The same may be said of our Giant 
Gloxinias, Tuberous Begonias, Fancy Caladiums, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc. 


House Plants. Such as rare new Begonias, Azaleas, while the enormous panicles of blooms are intense 
Carnations, Ferns, Palms, Gerani@ms, Cyclamen, scarlet. Finest scarlet and grandest foliage variety. 
etc., are the best to be had. Musafolia. Rank grower with enormous musa-like 


leaves, dark green, tinged brown and bordered with 
bronze. A superb foliage plant. Price, 25c. cach ; 
the four for 75¢. 

The Mayflower Monthly Magazine 


3 Years for Only 25 Cents. 
The Mayflower is well known as the best Horticul- 


Hardy Plowering Shrabs. Vines and Perennials. A 
splendid collection of new and rare varieties, Tree 
Lilac, Clematis, Wistarias, Japan Iris and Phloxes. 
All grown in immense quantity and offered at low 
prices. 

Choice Fruits. The newest, rarest and best Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Peaches, | tural Magazine published. As a special trial offer to 

etc. Also the wonderful Japanese Chestnut and | any one who reads this advt. we will send it for 3 years 

Bismarck Apple. | for only 25c. This is one-half the regular price 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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100 Cuba, ete., stamp dictionar 
e Agents 50%. Bullard Stamp Co., 


STAMP 
CURED to aay cured. Health restened. 
P. Harold | 


ASTHMA SoEE ie’ aeeal roses. | 
PATENTS ‘h2tP PROTECT 


R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Patent aR. Washington 


Painkiller execs 
VISITING 
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gene ‘sane ee ager ee filled day! received. gy on 
a catia. Wel on pees of forall 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. C0., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STAMMER 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St.. 0° detrohe Mich Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one- halt oy 
working for board. | Railro: 
give our graduates humediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice o' 
different rv ailros ads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
U.S.A Niekel-pitd 


LIQUID PISTOL “ae 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid, No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South 8t., New York, U. 8. A. 


ME AN 
Ne 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
ical EK inginesring, Steam Engineering, 

ighting, Electric Railway, Me- 
chanical Drawing, ,at Files. home by mail. 
aes came sed B ISON 


AL ENGINEER 


and list, 2c. | 
ton. 
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WURLITZER’S 
U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 





Learn without ateacher, Savestimeand worry. Attach fn aminute. 

State kind of instrument. SPECIAL bea A gaa and cele- 

brated ‘‘Howard” Self- aay e regular price 50c., postpaid, for 25c. 

Titustrated catalogs, with n ices on every ay musical instra 
ite t 


ment, Serr FREE if you stake article wanted, 










Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Crxs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
Vor more than twenty years 
- have had the most con- 

usive assurances that 
there ia nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An mteyvestng descriplive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. All Dr uggista 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., iss: otre Dax “New York. 


+) 1651 Notre Damest.. ——. a 
ENNEN BORATED 


TALCUM 











f Alvsitive Reliet ez 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 











$10.95 NEW STEEL RANGE, 
mm) FOR $10.95 we. amisome 


nickel trimmed, 1904 model, Ray 
range (with reservoir closet, as illus- 
trated, a trifle =n). For full par- 
ticulars, how we make one steel 
ranges thicker, heavier, str , hand- 
somer ‘and better “than any 
other ranges made in the 
world ; for our three months’ 
free trial offer, safe delivery 
guarantee, pay after receiv- 
ed terms; for picture of our 
foundry, the largest stove foun 

the w te us and mention 
Youth’s  Gonpenten and our Free 
Stove Catalogue of everything in 
teel and cast-iron stoves and 
ranges will be mailed i: once, With our Free Stove Cata- 
logue you get the most mishing stove offer ever heard of. 


address SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., 







Chicago, 
nee” 





Bunions and Warts. So easy to ap ; sticks fast , If 
does not spread like a greasy salve. ce d by respons- 
ible druggists ; or by mail on receipt ‘of price. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly ; 
prevents decay ; remo A a offensive odors. 15¢ atdrae- 
gists—or we mail it. 8. DENT & €0., Detroit, Mich, 
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he Transvaal’s Great Grasses.—Grasses 
form the most conspicuous feature of the 
vegetation of the high veld in the Transvaal. 
There are few trees or shrubs, according to Mr. 
J. B. Davy, who has recently made a botanical 
excursion across the Transvaal, but the grasses 
are tall and thick, recalling the appearance of 
our Western prairies. In moist places Mr. Davy 
found some species of grass from eight to ten 
feet in height. Patches of diminutive woodland 
are occasionally seen, usually in the vicinity of 
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Radium Industry.—It is reported to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
that already an industry has sprung up in 
France and Germany in the production of 
radium for commercial distribution. Many 
tons of pitchblende ore are required to furnish 
a single gram of radium, so that the price of 
such a gram is necessarily high, nearly $2,000. 
This, however, is a great reduction from the 
price of $6,000 per gram, estimated a year or 
so.ago by Professor Curie, the discoverer of 
radium. The demand for medical use, it is 
said, exceeds the supply. About a thousandth 
of a gram of radium enclosed in a glass tube 
produces better effects than the radiation from 
an expensive X-ray apparatus. 
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at has heretofore been made into coal, 

or coke, for fuel by a slow and tedious 
process based upon air-drying. But the 
steadily increasing demand for fuel led, a few 
years ago, to the invention of retort ovens for 
drying peat, which ordinarily contains 80 per 
cent. of water. The ovens are heated by the 
burning of the gases given off by the peat itself. 
Within a short time a new step has been taken 
in England through the invention of a com- 
bined mechanical and electrical process of 
drying and carbonizing. The fresh peat is 
placed in rotating cylinders, where the centrif- 
ugal force, aided by an interior beating device, 
expels nearly all the water. Electrodes con- 
nected with a dynamo are then inserted in the 
cylinders, and the current carbonizes the 
material, which is afterward pressed into 
briquets. ® 


pow Lebaudy Air-Ship, which recently 
made a remarkable flight of about 38 miles, 
from Moisson to Mantes and back, in 1 hour 
and 41 minutes, possesses several unusual 
features. The balloon has sharply pointed 
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ends, and is about 190 feet long by 32 feet in 
its greatest diameter. The bottom of the bal- 
loon. just over the car is flat. Inside is an 
air-bag, divided into four compartments, which 
ean be filled or emptied of air, if desired, 
to compensate for the frequent variations in 
volume that the gas undergoes with the varia- 
tions of temperature and pressure of the atmos- 
phere. The cover is so nearly impermeable that 
the balloon has remained inflated 40 days with- 
out perceptible loss of gas. A 40-horse-power 
Daimler motor is used to drive the propellers. 
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te Flow of Rocks.—Among the grants 
just made by the Carnegie Institution for 
the support of scientific investigations is one 
which will have, no doubt, a singular sound 
for many readers: ‘‘For investigating the flow 
of rocks, $2,500.’ Thus it appears that a 
solid rock can flow, and that it is of importance 
to science to ascertain the exact facts about this 
strange flowing. ‘The investigation is under 
way at the McGill University in Montreal, 
where a hydraulic machine capable of pro- 
ducing a pressure of 120 tons to the square inch 
has recently been setup. Under such pressures 
marble, limestone, granite and other solid rocks 
actually exhibit the phenomenon of flow, 
although of course the rate of motion is very 
slow. The import of the investigation relates 
to the shaping of the earth’s crust under the 
force of gravity. 
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illustrations, 10 cents. 
HOLTON STAMP CO., Dept. A, 
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- Frank H. Batties, Seed mons Rochester, N.Y. 


FOR CASH 
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Home Kindergarten 


Instruction by mail. 


School. Parents write 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


gt Home Bank Building, 


for Catalogue. 
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Varicose Veins, 


Leg Swellings, Weak Knees, 
wollen Joints, etc. 


OUR SEAMLESS HEEL 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish qziek re- 

lief and often 
manentiy cure. 
We weave them 


Varicose Ulcer 
Weak Ankles, 









(m: 
ing fit and durability, and. we sell and ship 
direct from the — _ you at manufac- 
turers’ griese, Send fo r Gatalogue, 
measuring directions and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


GREGORYS 


Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 








ability—the safest, surest seeds to 


sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 
Warrants. 
Send to-day for free catalogue. 


J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 











200 Egg Incubator 
For $ | os 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This is a new one ata remarkably 
low price, It isan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


made thorough! as any incubator on 
= wie ee ie will bateh 
+y¥ egg, and stand 
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Elgin Watches. 
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Many a reputation 
punctuality 
upon 


ELGIN 


WAT CH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGin NATIONAL WATCH Co., Eran, ti 
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an illus- 














Although 
Cotton is 


High 


Our 19SW style, 
medium light weight 
choice cotton, with 
white sole and fast 0 WS 
uppers, is an extremely 
dressy half hose, hav- 
ing the ‘sanitary fea- 
ture of an undyed nat- 
ural Egyptian sole, 
Price, 25c. per pair; six 
pairs, neatly boxed, 
$1.50. Sizes, 9 to 
11% inclusive, 
sent express or 
postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price to any 
address if you cannot 
GET THEM FROM 
YOUR DEALER. 
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The SHAW STOCKING CO. 


THE REPUTATION and QUALITY OF 
a 















Half Hose for Men is 
STILL HIGHER! 


Our Catalogue, showin 
faithful reproductions a 
our many attractive 
colorings —also 
showing and de- 
scribing the four 
different weights 
of our famous 
half hose— 
will be 
mailed to 
ou free for 
the asking. 
Thisisthe 
most attractive 
and —— 

sive hosiery catalogu 
ever published and will 'b o 
of great assistance to our friends 
whose local stores do not carry 
our line, consisting of wo 
_ Merino, Wool, Worsted, 
‘Linen. 























3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 














Never Slips 
nor Tears 









Soild all over the world. 


















GEO. FROST CO.. Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 





Sample pair, by mail, 
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The Yosemite 


Is the Tourist’s Paradise of California. 
i¢ points of interest are 
tan. 
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THESE ATTRACTIONS ARE BEST 
REACHED VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Sixteen Hours Quicker to San Francisco 
via Omaha than any other line. 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P.& T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha. Neb. 














DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


HIS ARTICLE IN THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE 
ABOUT COFFEE. 


One of the most famous medical publications in 
the United States is the “Alkaloidal Clinic,” in a 
recent number of which an entertaining article on 
coffee by a progressive physician and surgeon is 
published. In explaining his position in the 
matter this physician recently said : 

* In the article nm question I really touched but 
lightly upon the merits of Postum Food Coffee. I 
have had several cases of heart trouble, indiges- 
tion and nervousness where a permanent cure 
was effected by merely using Postum in place of 
coffee without any other treatment. 

“In my own family I have used Postum for 
three years, and my children actually ery for it, 
and will not be satisfied with any other beverage. 
Indeed, they refuse to eat until they have had the 
customary cup of Postum, and as it is a rebuilder 
and does nothing but good, I am only too glad to 
let them have it. 

“To get the best results we boil the Postum at 
least twenty minutes, and it is then settled by 
adding a little cold water. Then the addition of 
fresh cream makes a beverage I now prefer to the 
very best coffee.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a wonder- 
fully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten days’ trial in 
place of coffee proves it. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”” 





An accident in the house? 
Run quick for Zhe Old 
Family Doctor, POND’S 
EXTRACT. A bottle in 
the house is a capable doc- 
tor always within reach. 


60 years answering ‘‘ hurry 
calls’ in the home. 

60 years experience giving 
‘first aid’’ to the in- 
jured. 


60 years success curing 
inflammation, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, soreness. 
Invaluable in winter for 
frost-bite, nipped ears, 
chilblains, chapped 

hands, sore 

throat, rheu- 
matic pains. 
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Witch hazel is not 
the sameas Pond’s 
Extract. Donotbe 
deceived. Pond’s 
Extract is sold only 
in sealed bottles 
with buff wrapper, 
and there ts no sub- 
stitute. 
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ist Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War 
since August, 1899, retired from office, and 
Hon. William Howard Taft, civil governor of 
the Philippines since June, 1901, took the 
oath of office as his successor. This is in 
accordance with the arrangement made when 
Secretary Root presented his resignation last 


August. Hon. Luke E. Wright, who has 
been associated with Governor Taft in the 
administration of the Philippines, succeeds 


him as civil governor and president of the 
Philippine Commission. 
& 
peculation in Cotton was very active 
last month, and on the 30th the price for 
July cotton touched 16.90 in New York, and 
in New Orleans passed the 17-cent mark. The 
effect of such prices upon the cotton-manufac- 
turing industry will be appreciated when it is 
remembered that five years ago cotton sold for 
less than six cents a pound. The volume of 
trading during the last week of January 
exceeded anything ever known on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The prices reached 
were the highest for 30 years, and the fluctu- 
ations were remarkable. Mareh cotton, for 
example, sold January 27th for 15 cents, and 
the next day touched 16.24 cents, which is 
equal to an advance of $6.20 a bale. 
& 


he British Parliament.—February 2d 

King Edward opened in person, with 
stately ceremonials, the session of the British 
Parliament. More than ordinary interest 
attends this session, as in the interval since 
Parliament adjourned the cabinet has been 
reconstructed and the fiscal controversy has 
broken down party lines. The former sup- 
porters of the government are split into three 
groups, one of which favors a retaliatory 
tariff, but opposes protection; a second favors 
both a retaliatory tariff and protection, with 
preferential arrangements with the colonies, 
and a third adheres to free trade. The 
Liberals are in two groups, practically a unit 
for free trade, but divided upon some other 
questions. The Labor party and the Irish 
party complete the list of political groups. 

® 

yee King’s Speech touched briefly and 

without definite suggestions upon the crisis 
in the Far East and the situation in Macedonia ; 
pronounced it an oceasion for congratulation 
that the Alaskan boundary decision, although 
not wholly favorable to British claims, had 
settled an ancient dispute ; referred to the effect 
upor cotton manufactures of the short supply 
of cotton, and expressed a hope that experi- 
ments now in progress in different parts of the 
empire would lead to an extension of the area 
of cultivation ; mentioned the Somaliland expe- 
dition and the Tibetan mission; and closed 
with a warning that economy is necessary in 
view of the serious burden of military and 
naval defense. © 


yo Arbitration.—The principle 
of arbitration in international disputes is 
vindicated anew in the history of the claims 
against Venezuela. While the tribunal at The 
taken under consideration the 
question’ whether the three powers which 
joined in the blockade of Venezuelan ports a 
year ago, in an attempt to enforce these claims, 
are entitled to preference over other powers in 
the final settlement, 11 distinct arbitration 
tribunals have been for six months or more in 
session at Caracas, to determine the justice of 
the claims themselves. In each case the 
tribunal was composed of a representative of 
the creditor government and the government 
of Venezuela, with a third member, or umpire, 
chosen by some government which was not 
interested in the claims. Questions of admi- 
ralty, contracts, citizenship, naturalization and 
neutrality were involved, and the total amount 
claimed was about $30,000,000. The tribunals, 
which have nearly completed their work, have 
cut down the claims, on the average, to one- 
fifth of their original siz. The Venezuelan 
government, under the treaty of arbitration, is 
setting aside 30 per cent. of the revenues of 
the ports of La Guaira and Porto Cabello to 
pay the claims, and about $100,000 a month is 
thus added to the fund for that purpose. 
& 
c= Arthur Lynch, who commanded the 
Irish brigade against the British forces in 
South Africa, and was afterward convicted of 
——= = treason and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, was 
released January 23d, 


—— 





graduates of complete commerce jal course. 
Suttit for Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. | 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie. N. ¥., 
or 119 West 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 





A man . 
Buy Miss White’s A woman iscon 
Excentional profits. A person- 


ally conducted 
business like mine 
cannot afford big 
expense f or adver- 
tising. My prices 
are modest, and my patrons pleased and 
loyal. Send a postal to-day for my pretty 
Catalogue, or, if you like, 6c and two names 
of others who grow flowers, and receive my Surprise 
Packet of 20 varieties of choice flowers (400 seeds) and 
qomoteeentery entry to valuable prize contest. Ad- 

ss Emma V, hite, Seedswoman, 
818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 












A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Walter Baker & (0.5 
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THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. | 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. | 








es 
Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 





Either of thetwo styles shown 


« 7 
in any two colors of enamel, 
he with any three letters and any 
,» two figures desired. Made in 
buttons, —* stick or hat 
} aoe pins as desire Straight from 
pe = factory to wearer at the fol 

' lowing remarkable prices: 


In Silver Plate $1.00 per fone n. 


Rample 
10 cents. In_ Sterling Silver pe 


m2 


dozen. Sample 25 cents. 
Write for our beautiful cata 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs free 
All work guaranteed. Money 
back if not satisfied 
Special designs and estimates 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
2ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


























The Great 
Wall Street 
Card Game. 
PANIC is a take-off. 


A mimic Wall St 
Stock Exchange 
Full of delirious ex 





citement — Flurries, Corners, Failures and For- 
tunes. Fun and noise from start to finish Panic 
is played with a deck of 65 handsome cari 

representing 8 different kinds of Wall Street 
stocks with 8 cards each and an extra card known 


as the ‘‘Panic.” Price 40 cents at your dealers 
or from us, Ree” paid. Sample card with in- 
structions FR Every one likes Panic. Ask 


for it of your dealer to-day. 
PANIC 


Copyrighted 1903, 
CARD CO.,44 W ag 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
Western Office : , Kansas. 











i ie brand “‘H & R”’ on a firearm is a 
guarantee of superiority in every detail 
of design, workmanship and finish. 
y o D, 
FREE. Copies Pescripting Catalogue 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Dept. VY, Worcester, Mass. 











after a year in prison. 
At the time of his release | 
he was the only political | 
offender in prison in Ire- | 
land. 
on. William Col- | 
lins Whitney, | 
| Hon W. C. WHITNEY who was Secretary of the | 
————] Navy 1885-9, and long one 
of the foremost lawyers and financiers of New 
York, died February 24, aged 62 years. 
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Postal Card us for ¢ 
it’s worth reading. 
purchase a vange, we will send you FREE 
234 inches front to back. 


Monarch Ranges last longer, 
Beginning with the first year, 
in fuel and repair 
stand without cost to you before you have had it five years. 


“Stay Satisfactory” 


a Toy Monarch Range, 
Address, 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


FORMERLY OF ST. LOUIS, MO.) 


but you pay nothing extra for the 
each year’s use pays back 


s saved, a dividend that makes the Monarch 





Range. 


To Intending Purchasers Only: 


“Hints for Range Buyers.” 
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ride, 


mur new booklet, 
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6 ine high, 5% 


112 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





Styles Originated by My Expert Model Maker 


If I could show you 


other 
hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
$3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W. L.Douglas High-Grade Boys’ 
Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 
shoes. Corona Colt is conceded everywhere 
to be the finest patent leather yet produced. 


Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 


with 


The seating Styles Originate in Brockton, the Manu- 
facturing Center of Men’s Fine Shoes in this ———. 
ver 


congres as, lace or button. 


retail stores in the princi 
everywhere. 
are within your reach. 
tion before purchasing, write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


_W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Are Copied ywhere. 


W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excellent style, easy-fitting and superior wear- 
ing qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in the world. They are just as 
good as thoue that cost you $5 to $7 — the only difference is the price. 
into my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world under one roof making men's 
fine shoes, and show you the infinite care with which every pair of Douglas shocs is made, 
you would realize why = L. — $3.50 shoes are the best shoes produced anywhere 
ference between the shoes made in my factory and those of 
maken, you would te why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they 


If I could take you 


intrinsic value than any other 


Douglas has the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe Mail Order 
Business in the world. 
State size and width; 


No trouble to get a fit by mail. 
narrow, medium or wide toe; 
or without cap on toe; kind of leather desired; 
2c. extra prepays delivery. 

Douglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own 
al cities, and shoe dealers 
No matter where you live, Douglas shoes 
if you desire further informa- 
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N ideal black stocking for women. 


your dealer for the famous “ 
rather than accept less value. 


swe, 


ata price which appeals to sensible women everywhere. 
IRON CLAD 
Sample pair 25 cents, post-paid. 


TB COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Of beautiful style, well knit, and sold 
Ladies, ask 
No. 99 25-cent stockings. Send to us 
(4 pairs $1.00.) 
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“IRON CLADS” for Boys. 
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THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week area gift to 
the subscribers. 

New | Sumaeriptions may begin at any time during 


Money ow Renewsls should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which i when the subscription expires, will 
be change 

Always im the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLD BATHING. 


ILE application of cold to the 

surface of the body by 
means of the bath is a pow- 
erful agent, the value of 
which in the treatment of 
disease as well as in the pres- 
ervation of health is being 
increasingly realized. 

The action of a cold bath 
(from fifty to sixty degrees) 
is stimulating and tonic. It 
acts powerfully upon the 

, nervous system, making the 
lerves more prompt in their response to the needs 
of the organism, and freshens the mental faculties 
to a wonderful degree. It banishes the dull and 
listless feeling which one who is not in the robust 
health of youth is so apt to experience on first 
getting out of bed. It exercises and strengthens, 
also, the muscular walls of the arteries, upon the 
normal action of which the proper distribution of 
the blood throughout the body in great measure 
depends. 

The first contact of the cold water with the 
body causes a sharp contraction of the blood- 
vessels of the skin, as shown by the pallor of the 
surface; but as soon as one leaves the bath the 
arteries dilate, the skin becomes pink, and a warm 
glow is felt that amply compensates one for the 
disagreeable shock of the first plunge. 

This flushing of the surface, which brings with 
it warmth and a sensation of vigor and well-being, 
is the test which shows that the bath is doing 
good. If this reaction does not occur, and one 
feels cold and depressed, and the skin remains of 
a bluish hue, it is a sign that the bath is harmful, 
and then one must be content with a cool sponging, 
followed by a brisk rub with a coarse towel. After 
starting in this way, and after consultation with a 
physician, it will generally be possible to proceed 
cautiously to the shower or tub bath. Elderly 
people and those who react badly can often take 
a cool sponge bath while standing in warm water 
half-way to the knees. 

The devotee of cold bathing seldom suffers from 
cold in the head, provided, of course, he does not 
violate the ordinary laws of hygiene as regards 
eating, sleeping and ventilation; and if he does 
take cold, he is in condition to throw it off before 
it invades the bronchial tubes or lungs. Sufferers 
from poor circulation, which shows itself by cold 
feet and icy fingers, are benefited by the morning 
cold bath, and this, in the case of one who habitu- 
ally has cold feet, may be profitably supplemented 
by a cold foot-bath at bedtime, followed then, 
as always, by the brisk rubbing with a coarse 
towel. 
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THE REFORM OF THOMAS. 


Ms... Niblick was skilled in a kind of marital 
alchemy, an art possessed by a few of her 
sex, by which Niblick’s defects were converted 
into something like virtues. The Chicago News 
tells of this transformation, which was so easy 
that Niblick’s family thought that it was spon- 
taneous. As soon as the Niblicks returned from 
their honeymoon trip Niblick’s mother took the 
bride aside and spoke to her confidentially. 

“Perhaps I should say nothing at all, my dear,” 
she said, “but my motherly affection for Thomas 
doesn’t blind me to his faults, and there’s no 
doubt about it, he’s the most disorderly of men. 
I don’t want to assume the attitude of an adviser, 
but if I were you I'd accept the fact philosoph- 
ically, and not try to reform him. I’ve been trying 
to do that ever since he was old enough to run 
alone.” 

The bride looked thoughtful. “I’m glad you 
told me,” she said. “I hadn’t noticed that he 
was careless.” 

“He'll soon show it,” said the mother. 

Shortly after, Niblick’s carelessness began to 
manifest itself. He came in one evening and left 
his hat on the dining-room table. When he sat 
down to dinner the hat was still there, between 
the soup-tureen and the fern dish. Mrs. Niblick, 
at her end of the table, looked sweetly uncon- 
scious of the odd decoration. 

“Hello! What’s my hat doing there?” 

“IT was wondering.” 

“T should think that girl would know enough to 
hang a man’s hat up where it belongs!” 

“I told her never to disturb any of your personal 
belongings, dear. Didn't you want it there?” 

“IT meant to hang it up on the hall rack as I 
came in.” 

“That does seem rather more suitable 
doesn't it?” 

Niblick laughed and hung up his hat. 


for it, 


But 








when he changed his linen that evening to go out, 
he tossed what he had discarded on the floor of 
his dressing-room. When, on the evening following, 
he found it in the same place, he told his wife that 
the floor had not been swept. 


“Certainly it has,” said Mrs. Niblick. ‘Oh, 
is that why you thought so? How absurd! Have 
you never seen that hamper in the closet? That’s 


for soiled clothes, dear.” 

Niblick picked up his things and threw them 
into the hamper. 

After that a cigar stub remained a fixture on the 
library clock for two weeks before Niblick removed 
it. Meantime articles were accumulating on all 
sides—newspaper clippings, theater-seat checks, 
burned match-ends, torn envelopes, golf sticks, 
and soon. Finally, when his smoking-jacket was 
found only after a long search, Niblick declared 
that the domestic’s ideas of tidying up were those 
of an idiot. “The apartment looks like a dump- 
heap,” said he. 

“There’s a division in your closet for your smo- 
king-jacket,” said Mrs. Niblick, “but if you prefer 
to hang it on a door-knob I’ve nothing to say.” 

Niblick immediately owned that he was an 
untidy brute. “But why haven’t you spoken to 
me about these things? I just forget, you know.” 

“You'll learn to remember, perhaps. You are 
systematic enough at your office.” 

“T have to be,” said Niblick, ingenuously. 

“As for speaking to you,” said Mrs. Niblick, 
“your mother tried that for a number of years, I 
understand. But don’t let that worry you, dear. 
You shall put your things exactly where you 
please. Only no one will pick them up after you.” 

Niblick is now learning fast. 
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A PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


here is still something for the husband and 

father to do aboard the family ship. Mr. 
Glidingberry, who figures in a dialogue in Judge, 
understood his duty. 


“Yes, sir,” Mr. Glidingberry said proudly to the 
newcomer in town, “I guess I’ve got one of the 
intellectualest families in these oe 
taking up with something that calls for the exer- 
cise of the mental »0Wers to the utmost.” 

“Is that so?” politely murmured the newcomer. 

“Yes. Now, there’s mother. She’s up-stairs 
this morning with a set o’ hewspaper puzzle- 
pictures. If she solves ’em and writes a good 
serial story to go along with ’em, she gets two 
dollars. And my daughter Lizzie is covering the 
dinin’-room floor with sheets o’ paper that she’s 
been figuring on, trying to find out how old Ann ‘s, 

“Henry, he’s trying cut down the time-record 
on the pigs-in-clover puzzle. And Jim—that’s Jim 
over by the fence—he’s stud ing up a new way to 
work the fifteen puzzle. He’s worked on it for 
oye years now, and thinks he’s pretty near got 

* pat you,” inquired the new citizen, “what 
problem are you devoted to?’ 

fho—me? My problem?” repeated Mr. Gli- 
dingberry. “Oh, i work out the problem of keep- 
ing the family together.” 


* © 


WHEN FATHER SPEAKS. 


M’: Williams has always claimed that it is an 
easy matter to govern children, and his own 
success often bears out his theories. He seldom 
interferes when his wife is at the helm, but once 
in a while he contributes a few firm words of 
guidance in response to an appealing glance. 

“Now, Bobby,” said Mrs. Williams one night, 
after long temporizing, “now my dear little bo 
really must take his medicine and jump into bed, 
so father and I can go down to dinner.’ 

“T don’t want to take the medicine,” 
who had a snuffling cold. 

Then came the ah vealing glance. 

“Bob,” said illiams, in an ominous tone, 
alee "don’t take that medicine this minute you 
will be put to bed without taking it at all!” 

Then Bobby promptly took the medicine, and 
all went well. 


said Bobby, 
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A GRAPHIC IMAGINATION. 


athan’s teacher believed in reducing poetry to 

diagram and visible outline. Therefore, says 
the Boston Herald, she told the class to make a 
rough illustration of the poem, “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 


Nathan’s illustration consisted of a large circle, 
three buckets and a buneh of dots. 

“Nathan,” said the teacher, “I don’t understand 
this. What's the circle?” 

“That’s the well,” replied Nathan. 

“And why have you three buckets?” 

“One is the old oaken bucket, one is the iron- 
bound bucket, and the other is the moss-covered 
bucket which hung in the well.” 

“And what are all those little dots?’ 

x “Those are the loved spots which my infancy 
new. 


* ¢ 


JOINT AFFLICTION. 


hen the Halliday twins were babies their 

mother always referred to them collectively. 
This was natural enough, for they shared every- 
thing, from their baby-carriage to chicken-pox. 


As they grew a little older, however, there were 
slight differences between Elnora and Eudora, 
but Mrs. Halliday took no account of them. When 
they had reached the age of seven she still referred 
to them in a way which struck casual listeners as 
amusing. 

“Where are Elnora and Eudora?” asked a 
cousin, who had come to spend the afternoon. 

“The twins have gone with their father to have 
one of their teeth out,” said Mrs. Halliday, calmly. 
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BY ELIMINATION. 


ne day, as Pat halted at the top of the river- 
bank, says the Christian Advocate, a man, 
famous for his inquisitive mind, stopped and 
asked : 
“How long have you hauled water for the village, 
my r00d man ? 
in years, sor.’ 
“Ah! How many loads do you take in a day?” 
“From tin to fifteen, sor. 

“Ah, yes! Now I have a problem for you. How 
muc h water at this rate have you hauled in all, 
sir? 

The driver of the w watering-cart jerked his thumb 
backward toward the river and replied, ‘‘All the 
wather yez don’t see there now, sor.” 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The ouly sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Malta, Bul, ig india, etc., Album, 10c. 
4 different 0-8 Oc 00 varieties, 66. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1.000 varieties, $4.7 age list 
free. Agents wanted. com. srowell 
Stamp Co., 514 oom idg., canna Ohio. 


Al FOOT HIGH PALM 


R ONLY 25 CENT 
_-k send postpaid a foot ed 
Ph x Palm for only 25e * 





(usual price 5c) and a copy of 
our Catalog of Rare Florida 





fruits and rarest come at the 
lowest prices. Catalog Free to all applicants. =) 
JESSAMINE GARDENS, Jessamine, Florida. 


A Beautiful Book 
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““ Story of the White House and Its 
Home Life.’ 

The story covers fifty pages, illustrated 
with sixty photo-vignettes and fifty minia- 
tures in colors ; a most interesting narrative, 
dealing with each administration from 
George Washington’s time to the present, 
containing just the things you want special- 
ly to remember concerning our country’s 
history, including ma ~ fee facts and sketches 
never before publish 

HOW TO GET IT. 
There is a printed slip put into every can of 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Finest coffee ever grown. Save five of them 
and send to us and the book will be sent at 
once post-paid, or send five 2c. stamps for it. 


Dwineli<W right Company, 
Coffee Roasters, 
Renee 4 and Chicago. 
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AOU LA uae t 
Mail Orders Exclusively. 


Spring Suits 
$8 to %50 


MADE TO ORDER. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 


[* ST year we 
4 made the best 
arments possible, 
ut every year’s ex- 
perience raises the 
standard; therefore. 
this year’s new and 
smart designs show 
better shape, better 
materials and bet- 
ter workmanship 
than ever before. 


Remember that 
we keep nothing 
ready-made, but 
make every gar- 
ment especially to 
order. 


Our new Spring 
and Summer Cata- 
logue illustrates 120 
of the newest styles 
in ladies’ suits and 
skirts, and we carry 
in stock over 400 of 
the latest fabrics 
from 
may se 
line of materials in- 
cludes new Aolian 
weaves, Etamines, 
Mohairs and Bril- 
liantines, together 
with new mixtures 
por Soulasts ada pt- 

for Spring and 
Summer wear. We 
have a special line 
of light weight fab- 
ries for our South- 
ern patrons, as well 
as slightly heavier 
materials for those 
of our customers who reside in covler climates. 
We do not carry wash goods. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE FAIL 
TO SATISFY YOU. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


No Branches or ‘aut 


ls SP 











Tailored Suits $ 8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts $ 4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $ 8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts $ 4to $I5 
Spring Jackets . $ 7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Travelling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY 
PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Our Catalogue contains explicit directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly and 
we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples 
will be sent free to any part of the United 
Ask for New Spring Catalogue 
In requesting samples inention about 
the color you desire and we will send a full line 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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Style No. 189. 





Ferris Waist. 
weight without strain. 


Look for the name 





Best for Both 


Before the suspender age support your boys’ clothing with the 
Notice its vest-like fit and even distribution of 
Observe elastic straps and corded buttons 
which, with stout garters attached, hold every garment securely. 
Made for boys from 2 to 10 years. 


FERRIS sexs: WAISTS 


are just as necessary for growing girls. 
to carry each skirt and petticoat, freeing waist line from tight bands. 
Note how flexibly Ferris Waist supports the form and makes 
possible happy, healthy girlhood. 

Made in every size and style for women and children. Sold by leading dealers. 


‘* Ferris Good Sense’’ se wed on in red. 
Send for Ferris Book —free. 


FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 34! Broadway, New York. 


See the buttons made 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





sturdy 


CREAM of WHEAT 


is the evolution of thousands of children with 


good foundation for any constitution. 


From a diet of milk to 


bodies and active minds. It is a 


DAINTY BREAKFAST AND 
DELICIOUS DESSERT 











There's 


Nothing Waterman’s Ideal Wher 


Like a» You Write 


Matter 


Once they laughed at the 
would-be author who asked for ‘‘ some of those 
facile pens’; to-day he would be shown the Pen which 
stands for facility WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 
If you can write at all, you can write it easier and better with a WATER- 
MAN’S IDEAL. It takes the drawbacks out of writing of every kind. The exacting 
demands of bookkeeping, stenography, manifolding, and every personal or business need 
are met in some one of the Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens. Every pen is fitted with our 
new spoon-feed, absolutely regulating the flow of ink. There is no skipping or flooding with the 


Waterman's 


These pens have the ease of action peculiar to Falcon pens (Falcon nibs furnished if desired). Thirty-five styles of holders are made, 
adapted to every use; from the business or professional pen for steady, hard work, to the elegant gold and silver mounted pens for gifts, 
but every one is the same perfect IDEAL. Remember that Waterman’s Ideal is the Pen which has proved that there is no test too hard 
for it. You will be told that others are ‘‘as good as a Waterman’s Ideal ” — draw your own inference. We guarantee to fit the 
requirements of every writer. We shall not be satisfied until you are suited, and you will not be suited with any but 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL. It is “simplicity itself’’— always in order because there is nothing to get out of order. 
It’s simply perfect because it is perfectly simple. Purchase of your home dealer. If stock is limited write to us 


and we will send any dealer a selection, but be sure you get the right pen for your particular use. ~~, 
‘‘A4 BOOK ABOUT PENS’’ is Worth While Reading. We will mail you a copy. 
L. E. Waterman Co., Main Office, 173 Broadway, New York. Sroon Feao. 


8 School Street, Boston. 138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 160 State Street, Chicago. 12 Golden Lane, London 


Simplicity Itself ~ Nothing oe CL a Ol lh aod al OL af: ka 
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MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Famous Chainless Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake and cushion frame, 
and 


All Standard Chain Models 





Columbia. Cleveland. Sf Crescent. Rambler. 
Tribune. Crawford. Monarch. Imperial. 
Fay Juveniles. Crescent Juveniles. 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The above picture, beautifully reproduced in twelve colors on plate paper, for framing, size 20x 27, mailed on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 





